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REVIEWS 





Eastern and Egyptian Scenery, Ruins, §c. ; 
accompanied with Descriptive Notes, 
Maps, and Plans, illustrative of a Journey 
from India to Europe, followed by an out- 
‘line of an Overland Route, statistical Re- 
marks, §c., intended to show the Advantage 
and Practicability of Steam Navigation 
from England to India. By Capt. C. F. 
Head. London: Smith, Elder & Co. 


Tue chief object of this work, says the author, 
is to maintain the British Empire in the 
East; to extend the benefits of commerce, 
and to open a ready path to the most cele- 
brated scenes and monuments of the ancient 
world. To show how easily all this can be 
accomplished, he details his own experiences 
and the result of his own observations: he 
went on board a ship at Bombay on the 6th 
of October, 1829; touched at the Isle of 
Socatra ; passed through the Straits of Bab-el- 
Mandel; took a look at Cosseir on the Red 
Sea ; journeyed from Suez to Cairo and Alex- 
andria, and reached England by the way of 
Malta. As time was not an object with him, 
he lingered a long time by the way, mak- 
ing inquiries and measurements, examining 
old canals, mouldering cities and temples ; 
and, justly distrusting the accuracy of de- 
scription, he called in the aid of the pencil, 
and delineated all that was interesting in his 
route. That portion of the work which dis- 
cusses and illustrates the splendid antiquities 
of Egypt, may be consulted with much ad- 
vantage by those who have not access to De- 
non, and if the corresponding volume of the 
‘Edinburgh Cabinet Library’ is laid by its 
side, the reader will, for a comparatively 
small sum, see all that is striking in the 
ruins of tombs and temples, and learn all 
that is instructive in the past and present 
condition of the people. 

We shall not now enter into further exami- 
nation of this part of Capt. Head’s work ; 
but proceed toinvestigate, with his assistance, 
the best mode of promoting a quick commu- 
nication between England and India, through 
the agency of steam navigation, and inquire 
into the security which such a measure will 
afford to our Eastern frontier, when menaced 
with an invasion from Russia. All this, we 
know, has for some time been under the con- 
sideration of the Company and the Govern- 
ment: men of experience and capacity have 
made their surveys, and drawn out their re- 
ports ; and the investigation is still going on, 
though, for wise purposes, nothing, or next to 
nothing, is made public. It is well known, 
that Russia has made herself acquainted 
with the most practicable paths to Hindostan, 
and tc her hardy armies, along march through 
abarbarous and difficult country is not a 
matter of alarm. One of our own ministers, 
some years ago, endeavoured to soothe the 
public mind, by describing the dreary deserts, 
inaccessible mountains, and deep and rapid 
rivers, which the Russian invaders would 








have to encounter on their way to India; and 
concluded with the assurance, that when 
wearied and worn out with a three years 
march to the Indus, they would find drawn 
up on its banks, the flower of the British 
army, wafted to the scene of action by a navy 
which rode mistress of the seas, and by its 
rapidity of movement brought India close to 
England, giving at once security and protec- 
tion. Much of this is accurate; but if true, 
when the conveyance of armed men _ by 
means of sailing ships was only contemplated, 
it is equally so when steam navigation pro- 
mises to waft an army in fifty days from the 
Thames to the Indus. 

But it is not for military operations alone, 
that such a change of route will be advanta- 
geous: it presents a ready road to commerce ; 
a quick conveyance for information, both by 
despatch and letter, and shortens by one-half, 
the distance which separates the officers of 
our Indian army from their native land. The 
expense of establishing this line of commu- 
nication will be comparatively small; and 
not onby will a vast increase of our commer- 
cial intercourse take place, but a direct saving 
in point of outlay will be annually made. 
We alluded to several of these points, when 
the able and circumstantial Report of Capt. 
Chesney on the same subject, was lately be- 
fore us, and we indicated the three routes 
which he had examined and described. The 
way by the Euphrates seemed to us the best, 
as it was certainly the nearest; and though 
there are wild hordes on the river banks, 
they would soon learn to respect those who 
could retaliate ; the route by the Isthmus of 
Suez came recommended both by the wise 
men of antiquity and of our own times; and 
something similar may be said of the commu- 
nication between the Red Sea and the Nile: 
in truth, canals existed in both these places 
in other days ; that between the Red Sea and 
the Mediterranean seems only to have been 
cut part of the way; it was probably relinquish- 
ed trom dread of pouring the waters of the 
sea of Suez downa descent of some sixty feet, 
for locks in those days had not been invented. 
Capt. Head gives his attention to the route 
by Suez alone, and we now proceed to lay 
some of his researches and calculations before 
our readers. He commences in these words: 

“The Ancients remarked, that the discovery 
of a direct communication from the straits of 
Bab-el-Mandel to the shores of India brought 
that country nearer to the rest of the World, 
and the event is recorded as a great triumph of 
science and skill. It remains for the present 
generation to crown the march of enterprise and 
improvement in the nineteenth century, by re- 
ducing the period of intercourse between Great 
Britain and India to one-half the time it has 
hitherto averaged, and to maintain it with the 
capital of our Eastern possessions, through a 
regular and safe channel at the rate of two 
months’ time. ‘The capabilities of the places 
named as depots, their distances from each 
other, and the opinion of qualified persons on 
the power and capacity of steamers, leave no 
doubt as to the practicability of the object. An 












inquiry as to the result of such an undertaking 
leads to the assumption that this desideratum 
will be accomplished without any expense to the 
public, who, on the contrary, will, in all pro- 
bability, derive a large increase of revenue by 
carrying it into effect. I shall proceed to point 
out the proposed plan for a Post Office commu- 
nication between England and India through the 
ancient channel of the Mediterranean and the 
Red Sea, confident that an undertaking of such 
moment, involving the interests of thousands of 
Englishmen and millions of British subjects, 
will receive a fair share of support. The items 
of expenditure adduced in this inquiry, are from 
estimates given by competent persons, and will 
be tested by results drawn from a voyage made 
by the Enterprise steam-vessel from England in 
1825, round the Cape of Good Hope to India, 
the distance and duration of which form unques- 
tionable data, though excluding many benefits 
that might be gained by adopting improvements 
subsequently made; considerations which can- 
not fail to weigh greatly on the present occa- 
sion. It must also be remembered that all 
probable expenses are enumerated, whilst the 
benefits and receipts likely to arise, with the 
exception of those of the Post Office, cannot at 
present be ascertained. When the route is 
known, and security fully established, it will, no 
doubt, become the channel for the conveyance 
of specie and valuable articles of small bulk. 
Experience will also suggest many arrange- 
ments that must lead to economy, and reduce 
the expenditure far below the present estimates.” 


From England to Alexandria, and from 
Suez to Bombay, the navigation is easy and 
safe: the European portion of the plan, the 
author proposes to accomplish by the ordi- 
nary steam packets, and the Asiatic part by 
means of the Indian Navy. From Alexan- 
dria to Cairo and thence to Suez, a distance of 
490 miles, goods and letters may be carried, 
and men may travel as safely as in England. 
The present ruler of Egypt covets intercourse 
with us: he has learned to respect the victors 
of the Nile and Alexandria, and, what is bet- 
ter, he knows that he can only export the 
extra produce of his country by our courtesy. 
Our author seems to have considered the 
subject ripely :— 

“The home division of the proposed steam 
establishment will unite itself with the Post 
Office steamers that at present run each month 
in the year between Falmouth and Malta. The 
passage between those ports averages through- 
out the year sixteen days, including two days’ 
delay at Gibraltar. In each voyage a vessel 
may be reckoned to have her steam up 14 days, 
or 336 hours, and will have gone a distance by 
course of 2250 miles, thereby making her rate 
of passage upwards of six and a half miles an 
hour. If two days’ delay be allowed at Malta, 
and the same rate of motion be continued on- 
wards to Alexandria, a distance of 857 miles, 
it will be found that a mail will reach Alex- 
andria in 24 days after its departure from 
England. A glance at the Outline Map will 
show the proposed route in continuance to 
India. Cairo, situated between Alexandria and 
Suez, and about mid-way from the Mediter- 
ranean to the Red Sea, may be reached from 
Alexandria by a land journey of two days, 
and, as will appear by the Journal that accom- 
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panies this, there is no difficulty in travelling | instances of failure are at all times equally lia- 


from Cairo to Suez in two marches. But sup- 
pose six days are allowed for passing from the 
Mediterranean to the Red Sea, (altogether 175 
miles,) the latter will be reached in 30 days from 
the time of departure from England. 

“ Between Suez and Bombay a depot, or place 
of supply, is proposed without the Straits of 
Bab-el- Mandel at Aden, distant by course from 
Suez 1323 miles. At Aden, as at Malta, two 
days will be sufficient to replenish stores from 
a floating magazine. Another stage of 1644 
miles would reach Bombay. Computing the 
rate of transit as already named, or six and a 
half miles an hour, it would take eight and a 
half days to proceed from Suez to Aden, and 
from the latter place to Bombay ten and a half 
days would be required. ‘The steam would 
therefore require to be up altogether about 456 
hours to perform the whole distance of 2967 
miles, which separates Egypt from the shores 
of India. If to the above nineteen days the 


delay be added of two days at Aden, a packet | stores and supplies, and possessed of every qua- 
will be found to pass between Suez and Bombay F 


in twenty-one days, making a total of fi/iy-one 
days for the passage of the mail between Fal- 
mouth and Bombay. 

‘From Bombay the distance by the ddk, or 
post road, is 1265 miles to Calcutta, and to 
Madras by the same line of route the journey 
is 836 miles. Mails in India are conveyed by 
horse or foot dék, and travel at the rate of six 
and a half or four miles the hour. If the most 
expeditious of these conveyances be adopted, 
letters from England that reach Bombay in 
fifty-one days will arrive at Madras in Jess than 
fifty-seven days, and may be distributed at Cal- 
cutta, our seat of government in the East, in 
about fifty-nine days, or in two months from 
their departure from London. An investiga- 
tion into this statement will show that the time 
here specified is, in all probability, more than 
would be required to attain the proposed object 
even on a first endeavour.” 

Captain Head unfolds his project more 
fully in the following passage :— 

“The Mediterranean packet departs from 
Falmouth some time in the beginning of each 
month. Suppose she start on the Ist, she will 
arrive at Malta on the 16th of January, and 
leave that place to return to Falmouth on the 
18th of the same month. The branch steamer 
above alluded to will arrive at Malta also on 
the 16th, from Alexandria, having left the lat- 
ter place with the Indian mail on the 10th of 
January. She will exchange mails with the 
English packet, and sail again for Alexandria 
also on the 18th, where she will arrive on the 
24th, and remain until the 10th of the following 
month, at which date the Indian mail will again 
arrive, to be forwarded by her to Malta, there 
to meet the Falmouth packet as in the pre- 
ceding month. Although the 16th is the date 
here fixed for the arrival of the mails at Malta, 
it is evident that any other date may be equally 
conformed to, providing it be known at Bombay, 
so as to cause the Indian mail to reach Malta 
the day the packet from England arrives at the 
same place. By the proposed plan it will be 
seen that the branch steamer will in each month 
be twelve days at sea, sixteen days at Alexan- 
dria, and two days at Malta. This voyage has an 
extent only of 837 miles, and it will be well to 
note the fate of dispatches recently transmitted 
by this route. They were brought from India 
to Egypt by the Hugh Lindsay, and the whole 
expense attending their transmission could not 
have been much less than 5,000/.. The steamer 
landed her mail in Egypt twenty-eight days 
after leaving Bombay. ‘The same dispatches 


were only fourteen days by the steam packet 
between Malta and Falmouth, but they were 
sixty days in getting from the Red Sea, and 
proceeding by a sailing vessel to Malta! 


Such 
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ble to occur, and most forcibly point out the 
necessity of a connected chain of steam com- 
munication throughout this line. A single link 
in such a project left incomplete, will continu- 
ally subject the public to keen disappointment, 
as the following instances more fully prove. 
‘Lord Keith, with seven sail of the line and 
two frigates, was a month beating from Alex- 
andria to Malta. Many of the transports with 
French troops from Cairo were four months 
reaching Marseilles.’ ” 

The calculations of the author seem made 
from intimate acquaintance with the subject : 
to his own knowledge he has added that of 
other practical and scientific men—we may 
state some of the conclusions :— 

‘* Steam packets of between 400 and 500 tons, 
and of 140-horse power each vessel, are those 
proposed by Sir Pulteney Malcolm in the Report 
already alluded to for the Mediterranean voyage, 
as being sufficiently commodious for carrying 


lity to enable them to perform their varied duties. 
They will also accommodate about twenty pas- 
sengers. A vessel of a similar kind is recom- 
mended as the medium of communication be- 
tween Malta and Alexandria. The consumption 
of coals for this class of steam vessels is com- 
puted at 21 bushels, 56lbs. per hour, or some- 
thing less than nineteen tons each day. The 
price of coal at Malta is 24s. per ton, and the 
branch steamer between Malta and Alexandria 
will take a supply of coal for a voyage to the 
latter place, and for a return. It has also been 
stated that to perform this voyage she must have 
her steam up 129 hours. If we therefore con- 
clude that for eleven days she will consume at 
the rate of nineteen tons of coal per day, at a 
price of 24s. each ton, the monthly cost for fuel 
will come to 250/.16s., or a sum of 2009/7. 12s. will 
be required to cover the annual expense of twelve 
double voyages between Malta and Alexandria. 
The following annual charges for such a vessel 
must also be added, being the estimate in Sir 
Pulteney Malcolm’s Report. 


x « 
The first cost and outfit of such a ves- 
sel 12000/., duration 20 years . .. 600 O 
A complete repair and three sets of 
boilers once in 20 years, 40007... 200 0 
Wages for the crew ee...-eeeeee+- 1200 0 
Victuals for the crew..........--. 565 0 
For the repair of the vessel’s hull and 
machinery, and for stores....... 400 0 
2965 0 
Cost for coals for one year, (asabove) 3009 12 





Making a total of.......eeeeeee06 5974 12 
This constitutes the additional expense that 
would be incurred in the Mediterranean to carry 
the proposed plan into complete effect. Pro- 
ceeding eastward in our investigation, it will be 
necessary to make provision for an agent in 
Egypt to forward the arrangement in that coun- 
try, and afford such assistance as may be re- 
quisite in facilitating it, also to ensure regu- 
larity in the conveyance of the mail and of 
couriers across the Isthmus of Suez. A sum of 
twenty pounds per month will keep up an es- 
tablishment of twelve dromedaries or fast camels. 
By such precaution the mail would always be 
secure of regular transport for the 175 miles 
that separate Alexandria from Suez, and the 
few passengers who for various reasons may 
wish to continue their voyage without longer 
delay, would also be able easily to accomplish 
it. To ensure the superintendence of a com- 
petent agent, one thousand pounds for outlay 
will be attached to the annual expenditure.” 
Captain Head now proceeds to calculate 
the probable outlay of establishing a line of 








— 
communication, extending from Suez to Bom- 
bay: we cannot go irto his details—here are 
the results :— 


“The following is the result of the foregoing 
calculations : _ 
Estimate to renew capital, and for 

wear and tear....secceceecees 8,900 0 
Pay and victualling of officers and 

WG n6i0scsscerercecenencan , Le 
Annual repairs and for stores..... 2,400 0 
For casual expenses, including two 

floating magazines at Suez and at 


Aden, supplies of water, &c..... 1,493 0 
15,700 0 
To which is to be added the annual 
expense for fuel ...000+.-+---- 14,640 0 
Making a total expense for the es- 
tablishment in the Indian Seas of 30,340 0 


** By comparing this estimate with the ex- 
penses of steam packets in the Mediterranean, as 
noted a few pages back, it will be evident that 
noitem is under-rated. It will be necessary to 
bear in mind, that the Mediterranean packets 
are 60 or 80 tons larger than the others, and 
exceed them by 20-horse power. The proba- 
ble expenses, exclusive of fuel, for three vessels, 
such as form the India establishment by those 
estimated, would be less than £8,895, or little 
more than half what has been allowed. There 
is little doubt but the amount of disbursements 
in these calculations would be found to exceed 
the total expense of maturing the project, as 
each part in detail has been put on the most 
liberal footing.” 


The East India government allow their 
officers, who proceed to Egypt on account of 
ill health, to retain their allowances, as they 
at present do if they proceed to the Cape of 
Good Hope or places eastward of it. A 
voyage of fourteen days towards Egypt will 
cause the thermometer to fall to 70, and in- 
troduce the invalid to a fine climate, where 
his health may be restored. 

“The Red Sea is not the only route by which 
it is hoped to establish a steam communication 
between India and Europe. The line of the 
Euphrates river and the Persian Gulf has been 
recommended. No steam vessel has yet at- 
tempted a voyage in this direction, and we are 
not sufficiently acquainted with the route fairly 
to discuss its merits. A reference to the Map, 
however, will show that a change of vessels 
must take place to ascend the Euphrates, and 
the uncertainty of river navigation is also an 
objection where regularity is required, both as 
regards public and private convenience, for it 
has been shown, that to ensure economy and 
dispatch, the steamers’ movements in the Me- 
diterranean and Indian Seas must closely con- 
form to each other. If, after a survey of 
the Euphrates, the communication to India by 
the Persian Gulf should appear preferable to 
that by the Red Sea, a transfer of the packets 
can be readily made. In the mean time the 
route by the Red Sea being known to be prac- 
ticable, its immediate adoption should not be 
prevented by the possibility of the other becom- 
ing so. Apart from the natural obstacles that, 
on a close investigation, may be found to exist 
by the way of the Euphrates, the political state 
of the countries through which the communica- 
tion must pass, would seem to present insur- 
mountable difficulties. A better opinion on this 
latter point will be formed after a perusal of the 
article that follows. We would wish the plan 
we are advocating to be judged by its true me- 
rits and obvious utility; it is here brought for- 
ward ina tangible form, and it should not be set 
aside, unless another, grounded on data equally 
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certain, and likely to have more advantageous 
results, be submitted for adoption.”’ 

We have quoted this passage for the pur- 
pose of saying a word or two on the route by 
the Euphrates, recommended to the public 
by the report of Captain Chesney. He 
sounded the River as far as Bir, and found 
no place but where a boat drawing twenty 
inches of water could float in safety ; having 
ascertained this, he planned steam-boats, such 
as would suit the river, and having launched 
them, in imagination, he guided them into the 
Mediterranean by acanal ofsome 60miles,con- 
necting the Euphrates with the Orontes. On 
inquiry, we find that not only are steam-boats 
drawing twenty inches of water, practicable, 
but that such have been made, to navigate 
the Ganges, by the Messrs. Maudslays, and 
that several of them are now on their way to 
India. These steam-boats draw, we are told, 
fifteen inches of water only, are made wholly 
of iron, contain room for the conductor and 
stowage for papers or light commodities, but 
they are calculated to hook on another iron 
boat, capable of carrying a couple of hun- 
dred men. Here we have at once such steam- 
boats as the Euphrates requires. We believe 
that a great and favourable revolution is 
about to take place in our mode of intercourse 
with India ; we shall watch its progress, and 
make our readers acquainted with what we 
learn from time totime. ‘The world is much 
in the dark on many matters of moment: we 
hear, that while one scientific officer offered 
to remove, ship, and bring to England one of 
Cleopatra’s Needles for 12,000/., another esti- 
mated the labour at more than twice the 
sum ; and we see, by Captain Head’s caleula- 
tions, that while one contractor talked of fur- 
nishing coals on the Red Sea for seven pounds 
per ton, another offered to lay them down at 
Alexandria for thirty-four shillings: the ex- 
pense, however, cannot be little which car- 
ries them to Suez. 

We had intended to say something on 
Captain Head’s line of defence for India 
against Russian invasion, but we find when 
he have explained the line of communication 
which, in some fifty and odd days, will pour 
the strength of England upon the Indus, we 
have strictly described the Spartan wall which 
he had in contemplation, We like his book, 
but we cannot help wishing that he had fol- 
lowed the practice of Captain Chesney, and 
furnished us with more specific details, and 
indulged in fewer conjectures. He says 
too much about the antique magnificence of 
Egypt, and less than we could wish about 
the mode of communication extending from 
Suez to Alexandria. His work, however, as 
a whole, has few faults and many beauties ; 
and there can be no doubt that its appear- 
ance now will give a fresh impulse to the 
views of the Government and the East India 
Company. 





Historical Memoirs of the Legislative Union 
between Great Britain and Ireland. By 
Sir Jonah Barrington. Part X. London: 
Bentley. 

Tue progress of this work was, for a long 

time, suspended, and the world would have 

lost little if it had never been resumed. That 
the concluding scenes of the Irish Parliament 
exhibited more profligate corrupticn than had 
ever been displayed by a legislative assembly, 
is sufficiently notorious. ‘The detail of the 








particulars has lost its importance—and even 
if they possessed any, we should look for a 
witness in whom we could place more confi- 
dence than in the ex-Judge of the Irish 
Court of Admiralty. We meet Sir Jonah 
more gladly as a retailer of anecdotes than 
as a historian; but, unfortunately, he has 
few anecdotes to tell to enliven the dull con- 
clusion of his Historical Memoirs. 





Indiana. Paris: Dupuy. 

Falentine.. Ditto. Ditto. 
Turee years are a long time for a Parisian 
reputation to preserve its vogue, whether on 
the stage of public life, of literature, or of 
fashion—nay, of the opera. Novelty is a 
quality indispensable to success. For these 
last three or four years, Balzac has borne 
away the palm as a novelist ; but readers are 
now weary of his extravagance, and not 
so much amused with his polissonnerie as 
they were at first; and the favourite French 
novelist of the year 1832, was unquestion- 
ably the author of ‘ Indiana’ and ‘ Valentine,’ 
—avowedly Mr. George Sands ; but, as men- 
tioned by our Paris correspondent (see 
Atheneum, 2nd February), now known to be 
Madame Dudevant. 

Her first work, ‘ Indiana,’ was very popular, 
and as much talked of in the salons as an 
opera by Rossini. It is a work that would 
not have been tolerated, despite its talent, in 
England. The story was that of a young, 
beautiful, delicate, susceptible Creole or In- 
dian-born lady, who is married to a rude sol- 
dier of the school of Napoleon. The latter 
possesses neither the temper nor the ability 
to understand or make allowance for the 
fine nerves of his wife, who is assailed 
by a heartless young sensualist of fashion. 
The lady is weak, and the gallant false 
and treacherous; but her happiness is saved 
from shipwreck by a Scotch gentleman, 
who has been also enamoured of her from 
the first, but who has hidden his affection 
under the mask of stupidity, until the mis- 
fortunes of Indiana call it forth for her 
preservation. All this appears common- 
place enough, but it is by no means so in 
the execution. The characters, with the ex- 
ception of the Scotchman, who is passing 
absurd, are of the present day, and of great 
truth. The selfish rudeness of the imperial 
soldier is well depicted, as well as the heart- 
lessness of the man of fashion ;—the latter 
being a sentiment identically the same in- 
deed with what hundreds of romancers have 
depicted ; but the personage is very different 
from theirs. 

‘Valentine,’ now published, is not such a 
favourite with the French reader as ‘ In- 
diana.’ The scene is laid in the province 
of Berri, one of the flattest and ugliest in 
France; but which seems, nevertheless, a 
paradise in the pages of Madame Dudevant. 
The personages consist of a rich farmer and 
his family, and the inhabitants of a neigh- 
bouring chateau—an old grandmother of the 
ancient regime, contrasted with a mother of 
Napoleon's court; a daughter, who is the 
heroine, an old diplomatist of a husband, and 
a romantic young rustic for a lover. The 
first volume is charming for its warmth, its 
simplicity, and its nature: being love from 
beginning to end, we will not attempt a spe- 
cimen : it would be like taking a coal out of 
a furnace, for the same purpose; what is 





glowing in the volume, would prove but a 
cinder in extract. The second volume is as 
detestable as the first is excellent; being 
said love conjugated a little too far—consist- 
ing of seduction, suicide, intrusion into bridal 
chambers, and an utter contempt for all the 
omg of decorum, possibility, time, or 
ace. 

What is most remarkable respecting these 
volumes, is not so much their merit as their 
vogue. In England, they would not be tole- 
rated, not only on account of their immoral 
tendency and licentious descriptions, but that 
really two volumes of all love, and nothing 
but love, would be palling to English taste. 








Polish Tales. By the Authoress of ‘ Hun- 
garian Tales.’ 3 vols. Saunders & Otley. 
Moore, in one of his facetious moods, averred 
that Scott, having sung of Rokeby, was on 
the road to London, “ Doing all the gentle- 
men’s seats by the way:” in like manner 
Mrs. Gore proceeds; having put several 
neighbouring nations into romances and 
novels, she made an incursion into Hungary, 
and, in the work before us, she has tried her 
hand on Poland. She is a bold lady, for she 
could not but know tliat much light—alas! too 
much—has been thrown of late on the con- 
dition of that brave and unfortunate pore : 
there is no nation under the sun, of which 
we have heard so much; the atrocious dis- 
memberment of Poland has, for forty years 
and more, afforded ready matter for parlia- 
mentary, hustings, and dinner speeches; the 
cause and the wrongs of the Poles have 
filled bulletins and gazettes; and their pa- 
triotism and their bravery have been cele- 
brated alike by high-souled bards and metre 

ballad-mongers ; that 

Freedom shrieked when Kosciusko fell, 

has been felt and acknowledged by all the 
world. We were not therefore much in the 
dark regarding Poland, and scarcely required 
the spell of romance to be thrown over her— 
for her latter history is romance, and that of a 
high heroic order. All, however, that remain- 
ed to be told has been wrought with skill and 
effect into the three tales before us: we have 
here a domestic image of that gallant people ; 
we are introduced to their firesides; we walk 
with them to church and to market; we 
mingle with them in the dance; we make 
love with them; plot with them; draw out 
schemes of independence with their sylvan 
leaders, and, finally, go into battle with them 
against the banded legions of their oppres- 
sors. It is true that success smiles not upon 
their struggles; the lesson is, however, a 
good one, and Poland will, we trust, be the 
last great nation which the kings of the earth 
shall unite to subdue and dismember. 

The first tale is called the ‘ Confederates 
of Lubionki,’ and relates the attempt which 
the Polish peasantry made during the reign 
of Catherine of Russia, to rescue themselves 
from domestic oppression, and their country 
from a foreign yoke. We are introduced to 
many characters, and are made the witness 
of many incidents, some comic, some tragic : 
there is a little love and a little mystery, and 
plots both above ground and below. A noble 
young Pole, Czelenski by name, having 
picked up some enlightened notions in 
France and England, hastened to give his 
peasantry the advantage of them; he had 
imported other matters, it seems :— 
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“« Count Cezary, in his eagerness to naturalize 
in his native country all that was best and most 
perfect in those of other nations, had imported 
from Great Britain a love of freedom and fox- 
hunting ; from Paris a French cook and valet- 
de-chambre ; and, unluckily for the disorganized 
establishment of Wodarodko, such were the dele- 
gates despatched as the heralds of his arrival; pre- 
ceded by a company of Hayducks as pioneers, 
and accompanied by an English groom and a 
Swiss porter!—Confusion, worse confounded, 
naturally ensued; more oaths were sworn and 
more pottery-ware and moveables crashed to 
pieces in the dismantled palace, within twenty- 
four hours of their appearance, than had chanced 
during the preceding four and twenty years. 
Monsieur Fricandeau demanded half a dozen 
bricklayers to construct certain ovens and stoves 
for his culinary operations;—Monsieur Bon- 
champs, the Swiss, insisted that the old armour 
in the vestibule of entrance should be taken 
down and scoured, to match with the brilliancy 
of his new tabard ;—and Jem Tomkins no less 
peremptorily required that the wooden flooring 
of the vast stables should be removed and bricks 
laid down in its stead.— But what were all these 
whims and fancies, compared with the gigantic 
projects of Jasmin, the youthful lord's prime 
vizier and valet de chambre !— 

** Monsieur Jasmin (the gentleman merits a 
distinctive notice at our hands) was a Parisian 
and agenius; had wept at the pathetics of Clairon, 
and had many an apt citation from Moliére at 
the ends of his fingers, so adroit in the admini- 
stration of the curling irons. At Warsaw, in- 
deed, such a personage was in his element; for 
already the capital of proud and independent 
Poland rejoiced in the name of the ‘ little Paris,’ 
and competed with the gorgeous effeminacy of 
Versailles. But in the obscure corner of the 
province of Mazowsze to which he was now 
consigned, Monsieur Jasmin, according to his 
own account, was even more important; for 
(regarding himself and the excellency his master 
as an animal copartite) he announced in broken 
Polish, interlarded with a couplet from Voltaire’s 
Mahomet, to the mystified Podstarosci,—Na- 
miestmik,—Wojt,—and Hayducks,—to Father 
Joachim the almoner, and a starveling chirur- 
geon from Wilna, who resided in the palace with 
a salary from Count Czelenski to minister to the 
sickness of the peasantry,—that ‘ he was come 
like a messenger from the Gods to bestow free- 
dom upon a suffering people.’ ”’ 

In what way Czelenski’s speculations were 
relished by the Polish husbandmen and pro- 
prietors of small properties, will be under- 
stood by the following dialogue :— 





“Commend me to the folly of this mad- 
headed Count!’ grumbled Pulafski, as they sat 
boozing together in the little eating hall of 
Wraniczko ;—each, pipe in hand, with a tall 
spider-legged rummer on the table before him, 
on which stood a half-empty measure or two of 
Hungarian wine and a saucer of carraway seeds. 
“Did he know but as I do, and you, friends, 
probably do, the extent of the evil spirit abroad 
in the district of Lubloyst, he would be wiser 
than to fling a spark of mischief upon the 
‘smoking flax.’ 

“Instead of which,’ said Felinski, mildly, 
“he breaks down the only barrier which has hi- 
therto protected our lives and properties from a 
tribe of the most lawless and godless men in 
the province of Mazowsze.’ 

“ *Czelenski is over-fanciful and speculative 
in such matters,’ cried Michaélokski. ‘ Was it 
not his pleasure last summer to sanction at 
Lubloyst the settlement of a filthy company of 
Jews, on pretext that the unclean beasts would 
introduce a superior method of purifying and 
condensating the product of our apiaries ?— And 
what was the result ?—You, neighbour Pulafski, 
who freight by fifty quintals more than any man 


in the province for the Dantzig markets, say— 
did not the Jews manage to undersell you at 
every turn, influencing even the average of the 
Exchange ?’— 

“** And, moreover, have not the stinking ge- 
neration established a distillery yonder, under 
Czelenski’s sanction, that threatens to make the 
Vodka of their pernicious concoction as plenti- 
ful among our dogs of boors as the waters of the 
Vistula after a spring thaw ?’—muttered Pu- 
lafski, whose voice was growing husky with re- 
peated libations and much eloquence. 

“*¢From the days of King Casimer and his 
Abishag, the dark-eyed Esther,’ exclaimed Fe- 
linski, ‘ never have the Hebrew swine been blest 
with so munificent a patron as our young neigh- 
bour of Wodarodko !’ 

“«¢ And to sit there at the head of his board, 
prating to us Mazurkans of the laudable customs 
of England and France !’ exclaimed Michaélok- 
ski; who, being a trifle more enlightened than 
his neighbours, affected the pedant. ‘ Had not 
the Romans—the conquerors of the world, (a 
people enlightened far beyond the dreaming of 
these feather-headed French or muddy-brained 
English) had not ¢éhey their serfs and bondsmen? 
—Had not even the Spartans their Helots— 
and does not the law-spinning Empress yonder 
at Vienna, already repent her, think you, of the 
infraction of the ancient constitution of King 
Lewis of Hungary, whereby she has won the 
acclamations of her miserable Chlopstwo?—I 
marvel that the Crown of St. Stephen moulder- 
ed not from her brows, when she aftixed the 
sign-manual to her precious Urbarium !’” 


Along with the Count’s imported schemes 
of civilization, a love of freedom made its 
appearance in the land, and spread from cot 
to cot—from serf to serf—in short, it kindled 
up the spirits of all the hewers of wood and 
drawers of water belonging to Poland Proper. 
An association was formed of very strange 
and picturesque materials :— 

“There was old Ignacy the Weglarz, or char- 
coal-burner, a serf of one of the recently en- 
franchised villages; but from the necessities of 
his vocation, exempted from the jurisdiction of 
the Ekonom:—for fiity years had he been a 
dweller in the Puszeza; and himself and his two 
goodly sons seemed to have taken for their 
model some gnarled trunk supported by stout 
and verdant saplings. There was Adamy the 
forester, and his young brother ;—there were 
cattle-drovers and swine-herds,—barkers and 
kermes-gatherers ;—each wearing his patched 
or tattered koszula after a different fashion; 
some with shaven crowns, after the national 
fashion ;—some with the shaggy untrimmed 
Slavonic mane, so apt to generate that filthy 
scourge the Plik, or Polish entanglement. One 
or two, after the guise of the Lithuanian pea- 
sants, wore boots of untanned skin with the fur 
turned inwards ;—one or two affected the Polish 
Confederatka, or cap of lozenge form: but the 
costume of the majority was of that nondescript 
kind which results from necessity—a covering 
of tattered canvas, purporting to shut out, as 
best it might, all casualties or inclemencies of 
weather.” 

In this lively and graphic way the au- 
thoress tells the history of an extensive, hasty, 
and, to some of her heroes and heroines, 
unfortunate insurrection, and then proceeds 
to her second tale, which takes up the For- 
tunes of Stanislaus, Catherine of Russia's 
Pageant King of Poland. There are many 
touching passages scattered about this sin- 
gular tale. Catherine of Russia, it seems, 
before she became Empress, was not insen- 
sible to the personal looks and gay address 
of Count Stanislaus; and certain love pas- 





sages took place between them, so much to 


her satisfaction, that she vowed when she 
ascended the throne of Russia he should 
ascend that of Poland. She discovered, 
however, that he loved Axinia Dodgorucki, 
but dissembled her anger till she had power 
to show her hate: as soon as she became 
Empress, she made him King of the Poles, 
the lady whom he loved the wife of another, 
and sent her, with her husband, as ambassa- 
dress with the imperial congratulations, 
Those who desire to know how Catherine 
domineered, how Stanislaus suffered, and 
how the Princess Axinia behaved when she 
became a widow, will find all related in a 
very moving and dramatic manner. 

There is much pleasing fancy, innumer- 
able pictures of living life, and knowledge 
of human nature, in these volumes. There 
is, however, now and then, a little obscurity 
in the narrative, a little perplexity in the 
plots, and more abruptness than we like in 
some of the transitions. The authoress, we 
trust, will cross the Vistula, and invade Rus- 
sia: we should much like to see her delinea- 
tions of the Cossacks and the other hordes, 
savage or civilized, that compose the Empire 
of the North. 





Records of a Voyage to the Western Coast of 

Africa, By Peter Leonard. 

[Second Notice.) 
We had last week strung together a few 
scattered observations, gleaned from differ- 
ent parts of this work, but were obliged at the 
last hour to defer their appearance. We 
shall now present them without further com- 
ment. 

Government of Anobona.—‘ They seemed to 
pay very little deference to the kingly authority. 
If one might judge from the noise and confusion, 
the general appearance of equality, the furious 
intrusion on the king's privacy, and some other 
mob manifestations of the excellence of liberty, 
there must certainly be a strong republican 
feeling among the subjects of His Majesty of 
Anobona, who, I was informed by the priest, 
or padre of the village, bears his blushing 
honours for no longer than a twelvemonth. He 
is elected annually; but should as many as ten 
vessels arrive at the island before his year of 
authority expires, he must resign, and another 
is appointed to hold the reins of government. 
This seems a mighty singular sort of anomaly in 
the forms of government, and is accounted for 
by the following circumstance. The only reve- 
nue which this chief, president, or king, or what- 
ever else he may be called, receives, arises from 
the presents made to him by those vessels 
which, like ourselves, happen to touch here for 
refreshments, it being an invariable practice 
throughout the whole coast of Africa to give the 
chief personage a ‘dash,’ on arriving and 
taking leave ; and as this is the only means the 
King of this island has of acquiring riches, it is 
wisely provided that no single individual of the 
community shall grow too opulent, lest he also 
grow supercilious, and despise his poorer coun- 
trymen ; but that all may have an equal chance 
of profiting by what fortune may throw in their 
way. ‘The presents from ten vessels are, there- 
fore, considered by the community to be quite a 
large enough share of the loaves and fishes for 
one individual, and on the departure of the tenth 
he is superseded ; consequently there is no zeal 
wanting on his part in soliciting gifts, and 
making the most of the present opportunity of 
adding to his revenue. ‘The importunities of 
His Majesty King Tom were, in consequence, 
most troublesome, and his impudence and assu- 
rance were occasionally most diverting, as will 





be presently seen,” 
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The Niger.—“ It was mentioned by the Lan- 
ders, on their recent arrival at Fernando Po, 
after emerging from the interior of Africa, via 
the river Nun, and settling the long-disputed 
termination of the Niger, that they were of opi- 
nion the Nun communicated with the New 
Calebar river, and consequently with the Bonny, 
by means of a cross branch sufficiently large 
for canoe navigation. Hearing this statement 
repeated, I have taken some pains to make in- 
quiries concerning so interesting a fact, and 
have ascertained—certainly not by personal ob- 
servation, but upon what I conceive to be un- 
deniable evidence—that all the streams which 
fall into the sea, from the Rio de Formosa to 
the Old Calebar inclusive, are united together by 
cross branches, and intermediate streams, at no 
great distance from the sea; consequently they 
may all, in a certain measure, be said to be 
mouths of the Niger. The sources from whence 
I have derived the information which led to this 
conclusion were the following: Masters of mer- 
chant ships, who have frequently visited the 
river, off the mouth of which we are at present 
anchored; naval officers who have been there, 
and to some of the other rivers included, in the 
performance of their duty; and the most intelli- 
gent of the native Africans. From the former 
I learn, that canoes frequently arrive at the 
river Bonny from Duke Ephraim, a chief of the 
Old Calebar, by someinland stream, without ever 
seeing the ocean—that the arrival of canoes at 
the same place, and by a similar means, from 
the river Nun, and other rivers between the 
Bonny and Cape Formosa, is also of frequent 
occurrence—and the native blacks assure me, 
that there is a great inland trade in slaves, ivory, 
palm oil, and British manufactures, carried on 
through the medium of these streams uniting 
the principal rivers.” 

Teneriffe.—‘“ As we run along shore, scarcely 
a spot appears that is not destitute of vegetation, 
unless a scanty sprinkling of stunted shrubs, of 
a yellowish green hue, fringing the inaccessible 
cliffs, is to be considered so. ‘The island resem- 
bles an immense cinder, universally black and 
irregular; while the reflected glare of the meri- 
dian sun, from many parts of its rugged, glossy, 
lava-covered surface, contrasted with the deep 
shade of others, shews as if it was still red hot; 
and one might almost imagine, that he hears it 
hissing in the wild foaming surf which surrounds 
and lashes its base, and serves to perfect the 
illusion.” 

Canaries. —“ A stranger is surprised to find, 
that the Fringilla Canaria, which, for its sweet 
warbling note, we have domesticated in England, 
is here of a grayish-green colour, instead of the 
light yellow with which we should naturally ex- 
pect to see it clothed in its own legitimate place 
of abode. I am told, that, in their wild state, 
the Canary birds have no song, and that it is 
only by domestication, that they assume the 
beautiful straw colour, and acquire the mellow 
note which they possess to such perfection in 
England.” 

_ Militia of the Island of Boa Vista.—* The mi- 
litia of this island have a most unmartial ap- 
pearance. A short description of the town- 
house sentinel, placed, no doubt, as the best 
Specimen previous to our landing, will be suffi- 
ciently characteristic of the body, He was a 
tall, stout black, carrying a rusty musket, hav- 
ing his head covered with an old straw hat; his 
body with a gray jacket, out at elbows, the 
sleeves too short for his long arms; coarse shirt 
of incalculably remote purification; and unmen- 
Uonables of an unknown colour, and most per- 
flated and cribriform construction; shoes and 
stockings desunt. The various hue of the rest 
of the military of the island, both in dress aud 
colour of the skin, was not least grotesque.” 

The Militia at St. Antonio.—*“ In passing the 
guard-house, the black sentry, with nothing else 









save a ragged shirt on, and the belt of a car- 
touche box buckled round his middle, presented 
arms to us; and the officer of the guard came 
out with a parrot in his hand, and asked us if 
we wanted to buy!” 

Method of catching Fish at Prince’s Island.— 
“The negroes here have a singular method of 
catching a fish, rather smaller than a pilchard, 
and somewhat resembling it, of which they are 
exceedingly fond. The plan is something like 
that used in England, with the acrid seeds of the 
Coceulus Indicus, for the capture of fish, parti- 
cularly by mischievous schoolboys. They build 
a low wall of loose stones round a pool, just 
within low-water mark. This is completely 
covered, of course, when the sea is full, which, 
as it recedes, leaves numbers of the fry de- 
tained in the trap. The pool, however, being 
pretty large, and the fish uncommonly nimble, 
it is impossible to catch them with any degree 
of ease. 
in a slight degree, resembles the blue garden 
lupine, and, the leaves and stem of which they 
squeeze, pressing out the juice and stirring it in 
the water. This has a mawkish, unpleasant 
smell, and produces a most extraordinary effect 
upon the fish, although a very small portion of 
the plant is made use of. ‘Ihey at first rush 
from side to side of the pool, apparently in the 
greatest alarm and excitement, and then sud- 
denly become torpid, and are easily taken with 
the hand.” 

Mortality at Fernando Po.— The dreadful 
fatality of its climate is denied in the most bare- 
faced manner, in opposition to the strongest 
and most undeniable facts, by some silly indi- 
viduals, whose senses are warped by the inter- 
ested medium through which they view the sub- 
ject. I learn that the order book of one of these 
very persons, who for some time did the duty of 
superintendent, is still to be seen here, and con- 
tains the two following orders, as nearly ver- 
batim as I can remember, both of which are 
strongly corroborative of his sentiments regard- 


ing the healthful enjoyments of the inhabitants | 


of Clarencetown, Fernando Po. He had divided 
his working people into gangs, which were 
numbeerd, and ordered upon different duties, 
in the following manner: ‘Gang No.1, to be 
employed digging graves as usual—Gang No. 
2, making cofiins till further orders !’ ” 





Cousin’s Introduction to the History of Phi- 
losopky. Translated by Henning Gotfried 
Linberg, Boston: Hilliard & Co.; London, 
Rich. 

Wuute the literature of England is frittered 

away by penny Cyclopzedias, sixpenny tracts, 

and compilations nick-named Entertaining, 
the literature of America is daily receiving 
valuable accessions, both of original and 
translated works, worthy of the age and of 
the country. Dulness rules over the Row; 
the potentates of Albemarle and Burlington 
Streets are paralyzed ; nothing of importance 
comes from beyond the ‘Tweed; and we are 
forced to look across the Atlantic for works 
of permanent interest and real utility. That 
ruin is falling on our literature, is now but 
too evident ; it is fast sinking to the babble 
of childhood, and, to aid its “ diffusion,” will, 
we suppose, be brought down to the prattle 
of infancy ; no bookseller dares speculate in 
an original work, because he knows it will be 
pirated by some compiler who executes books 
‘as per order”—no man of genius can bear 
to enter into competition with the anonymous 
scribblers whose demerits are shielded by the 
names of their titled employers. ‘There are, 
however, those in the land “who have 
not bowed the knee to Baal;” there are many 








who share our anxiety to increase the stores 
of information, to promote knowledge as well 
as diffuse it; and by such we are encouraged, 
while the genius of England remains fet- 
tered, to seek fresh fields and pastures new, 
where soi-disant societies for diffusing know- 
ledge are as yet happily unknown. 

Victor Cousin enjoys, and deserves to 
enjoy, great continental fame; his philoso- 
phical speculations are not matters of learned 
curiosity and elegant entertainment—they 
are pre-eminently practical, and tend to pro- 
mote both social and individual happiness. 
He has performed the same service for what 
are called Metaphysics, that Socrates exe- 
cuted for Ethics; he has brought the philo- 
sophy of mind down to our wants and our 
capacities ; in his hands that noble science 


The negroes then take a plant, which, | ceases to be a mere theory—it becomes a 


guide to the duties, the hopes, and the great 
destiny of man. His works realize the beau- 
tiful description of Seneca: “Non est philo- 
sophia populare artificium nec ostentationi 
paratum; non in verbis sed in rebus est. 
Nec in hoe adhibetur ut aliqua oblectatione 
consumatur dies, ut dematur otio nausea. 
Animum format et fabricat, vitam disponit, 
actiones regit, agenda et omittenda demon- 
strat, sedet ad gubernaculum, et per ancipitia 
fluctuantium dirigit cursum.” ‘There was a 
time when we should have been surprised, 
and perhaps envious, that America should 
have the fame of first introducing Victor 
Cousin to the English people; but we have 
fallen on evil days, and must perforce take 
patience. 

The object of the course of lectures trans- 
lated by Mr. Linberg, is to prove, that the 
History of Philosophy is, in a great degree, 
identified with the Philosophy of History. 
He shows, that the various systems of philo- 
sophy which have in different ages acquired 
dominion over great masses of mankind, are 
not to be regarded as the arbitrary produc- 
tions of individual minds. A man of acknow- 
ledged genius is an impersonation of the ge- 
neral spirit of thought and action, which, at 
a particular epoch, pervaded great bodies of 
men. His merits consist in having pre- 
sented to the minds of his brethren de- 
finite and luminous ideas of that general 
spirit; he creates representatives of these 
ideas, which are recognized and welcomed 
by the affections of the men to whom they 
are addressed—in the words of Lord Bacon, 
“he accommodates the shows of things to the 
desires of the mind.” The productions of true 
genius are consequently recognized almost 
by instinct ; not because they bring us infor- 
mation from without, but because they enable 
us to see and use the information that lies 
within ; they rarely surprise, because they do 
not come to us as strangers, but are verily 
part and parcel of our existence, “ bone of 
our bone, and flesh of our flesh ;” 


For wit is reason to advantage dress’d, 
What oft was thought, but ne’er so well express’d. 


From these principles, it follows, that the 
History of Philosophy is not merely a subsi- 
diary part of General- History, but is abso- 
lutely the true guide to all historical know- 
ledge worthy of the name: for what is His- 
tory, but a systematic account of the succes- 
sive developement of all the elements that 
constitute humanity? In order, therefore, to 
study it aright, we must become acquainted 
with those elements, and learn the natural 
order in which they appear. 
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Every individual mind is a type and re- 
presentative of general humanity; for the 
elements which constitute humanity in one, 
are the same that constitute humanity in a 
body of men; the difference is in quantity, 
not in kind. By examining then the unfold- 
ing of these elements as they present them- 
selves to our own consciousness, we are en- 
abled to discover the principles by which we 
must examine the gradual developement of 
humanity, or, what is the same thing, the 
progress of civilization. 

The first affections of the mind are those 
which result from our own individuality ; 
they are arbitrary, capricious, and super- 
ficial; the ideas attached to them are also, 
for the most part, vague and indefinite ; 
sometimes even fantastic. Next to these, 
are the affections resulting from domestic 
life and the ties of kindred and friend- 
ship: the third step produces the affections 
of patriotism widening into universal phi- 
lanthropy: finally, we ascend to absolute 
causality, to the very end and object of our 
existence—to God himself; and these are the 
inmost affections of human life. Experience 
shows that this is the order in which affec- 
tions are revealed to our consciousness ; and 
experience also shows, that these successive 
developements are also the test by which we 
can best ascertain the progress of civilization. 
The savages of Australia, the lowest of all 
beings in the scale of humanity, have no affec- 
tions but those of selfishness ; ascending from 
them, we find the domestic virtues beginning 
to appear; as we advance higher, we perceive 
the circle of affection becoming wider, until, 
at the top of the scale, its boundary is lost in 
the infinite and the eternal. 

The origin of philosophy must be sought 
in the East ; it is only of late years that we 
have become acquainted with the philosophic 
treasures of Indian literature ; and we discover 
in them truths so profound, and standing in 
such strong contrast with the mean results 
which have in modern times satisfied Eu- 
ropean genius, that we are tempted almost to 
regard the East as the true home of philosophy. 
No person in the learned world has yielded 
to the admiration of Indian philosophy so 
totally, as Professor A. W. Schlegel; extra- 
vagant eulogy of the Brahminical specula- 
tions fiils the greater part of his petulant at- 
tack on the Oriental Translation Fund. He 
is, however, radically wrong ; for as Cousin 
well remarks, “ ‘Truth is one thing, and phi- 
losophy another.” Truth belongs equally to 
every age and every individual ; but the ex- 
plication of that truth, its developement into 
knowledge, belongs only to philosophy. The 
knowledge of the East strikes us at the first 
view with admiration, from the very circum- 
stance that constitutes its chief imperfection 
—we mean, its unity, and consequently its 
envelopement. Oriental philosophy is, gene- 
rally speaking, but the reflected light of reli- 
gion. “The idea of religion is, as it were, 
the central idea of the East; art, the state, 
industry, everything formed itself around re- 
ligion, for religion, and by religion.” And 
hence arises that character of immobility and 
despotism, which marks everything oriental. 

Developement, and consequently progres- 
sion, is the character of the Greek philoso- 
‘phy ; its duration was more brief, but 

vitality more intense, than those of its Asiatic 
parent; for such must necessarily be the cha- 
yacteristics of an epoch of movement. An- 





other age of envelopement succeeded; and 
necessarily so, because a dominant element 
destined to form the basis of a new system of 
civilization, gathered around it and in it all 
the principles of humanity. ‘That element 
was Christianity; it is Christianity that has 
civilized the modern world, but ten centuries 
were needed to give our civilization a firm 
and secure foundation. The spirit of philo- 
sophy again appeared as a principle of deve- 
lopement and movement, in the beginning of 
the seventeenth century. Descartes was the 
first who felt its impulse ; he was the Socrates 
of modern times, the introducer of a philoso- 
phic spirit which has led to the production of 
a thousand systems, and will probably pro- 
duce as many more; though he seems to 
have had no ambition that any should be 
called after his name. We shall not attempt 
to trace the progress of philosophy farther, 
but shall quote our author’s account of its 
present state and future prospects :— 

* Philosophy, in the great body of the people, 
exists under the primitive, profoundly impres- 
sive and venerable form of religion and of 
worship. CHRISTIANITY IS THE PHILOSOPHY 
OF THE PEOPLE. He who now addresses you, 
sprang from the people and from Christianity ; 
and I trust you will always recognize this, in 
my profound and tender respect for all that is 
of the people and of Christianity. Philosophy 
is patient: she knows what was the course of 
events in former generations, and she is full of 
confidence in the future; happy in seeing the 
great bulk of mankind in the arms of Christia- 
nity, she offers, with modest kindness, her hand 
to Christianity to assist her in ascending toa 
yet loftier elevation.” 

The translator has executed his task with 
great ability and fidelity : he manifestly pos- 
sesses a kindred spirit with Cousin; and he 
has enriched the work with some original 
notes equally useful and profound. 


The Emigrant’s Tale ; a Poem, in two Paris, 


with Miscellaneous Poems. By James 
Bird. London: Baldwin & Cradock. 
Tue chief poem in this little volume is well 
imagined and well written. It is a domestic 
story, showing the influence of war upon the 
industry of an English husbandman, and 
how he was obliged to seek, in Canada, for 
the food, and clothing, and happy home, 
which his native land denied him. The 
lovely spot from which want and oppression 
drove him, is well described—nay, painted, 
for it is a picture :-— 
E’en now my rapt, my ardent fancy sees 
Our neat white homestead glittering through the trees; 
The blooming garden, with the green-leaved vine, 
The honey-suckle, and the jessamine, 
‘That crept with pure and fragrant blossoms o’er 
The whitened wall, and round our gothic door, 
The distant River’s clear, expanding tide, 
The wooded hills that rose on either side, 
As though to guard the Orwell on its way, 
Lest the sweet stream should from their shelter stray! 
The ruined church o’er which the ivy creeps, 
The dotted knolls where many a good man sleeps, 
The sunny pasture where our cattle fed, 
The winding path that to the Village led, 
Where oft at morn with lingering steps I trod 
To school, in spite of Stedman, and the rod! 


After many vicissitudes of fortune, the 
rustic hero of the story finds a resting-place 
—not in the grave—but in a Canadian loca- 
tion, where amid magnificent forests and 
lakes he constructs a house, clears land, and 
strikes root, with the hope of leaving many 
sons and daughters behind him, to grow per- 
haps great in dignity as well asin substance. 
The following “owre true” passage concludes 
the poem :— 





cima 
————— 


I mark the thousands that with hearts and hands 
Seek here the good denied in other lands— 
I mark the progress of a manly race, 
That scorned the dangers of a change of place, 
Who sought these solitudes, nor sought in vain 
For peace and plenty in a rich domain, 
Where no poor Starveling asks the parish-bread, 
No meaner Pauper of the state is fed, 
Whose soil, uncumbered with high rate or tax, 
Needs little else beside the conquering axe 
To fell the forest, and let Heaven’s warm beams 
Kiss Earth’s fair bosom, and she thenceforth teems 
With wealth exuberant! My ardent mind 
Oft on the future dwells, and there can find 
Dreams of a greatness yet to come, when here 
A mighty Empire, glorious in its sphere, 
And lofty-minded Men, and deeds that give 
To life a charm for which ’twere well to live— 
These, more than these, enrolled by endless fame 
Shall raise to glory the Canadian name ; 
And Time, as onward rolls his tide, shall bring 
The priceless waters from Truth’s living spring, 
These in a wide continuous stream shall roll, 
Refresh and fertilize the human soul, 
Which here in brighter ages yet to rise, 
Shall yield the fruit that ripens for the skies, 
And gladdening knowledge from a boundless store 
Shall flow, and spread, till Time shall be no more! 
Some of the smaller poems are of consider- 
able beauty. There is more gentleness than 
energy in the volume: truth of delineation 


abounds, and the writer copies from nature, 


The Last Essays of Elia ; heing a Sequel to 

Essays published under that name. 

[Third Notice.) 

As we have no work of importance press- 
ing on us, we shall transplant into our pages 
another of the Popular Fallacies :— 

That we should rise with the Lark. 

“ At what precise minute that little airy musi- 

cian doffs his night gear, and prepares to tune up 
his unseasonable matins, we are not naturalists 
enough to determine. But for a mere human 
gentleman—that has no orchestra business to 
call him from his warm bed to such preposterous 
exercises—we take ten, or half after ten (eleven, 
of course, during this Christmas solstice), to be 
the very earliest hour, at which he can begin to 
think of abandoning his pillow. To think of it, 
we say; for to do it in earnest, requires another 
half hour’s good consideration. Not but there 
are pretty sun-risings, as we are told, and such 
like gawds, abroad in the world, in summer time’ 
especially, some hours before what we have as- 
signed; which a gentleman may see, as they 
say, only for getting up. But, having been 
tempted once or twice, in earlier life, to assist 
at those ceremonies, we confess our curiosity 
abated. We are no longer ambitious of being 
the sun’s courtiers, to attend at his morning 
levees. We hold the good hours of the dawn 
too sacred to waste them upon such observances; 
which have in them, besides, something Pagan 
and Persic. To say truth, we never anticipated 
our usual hour, or got up with the sun (as ’tis 
called), to go a journey, or upon a foolish whole 
day’s pleasuring, but we suffered for it all the 
long hours after in listlessness and headachs: 
Nature herself sufficiently declaring her sense 
of our presumption, in aspiring to regulate our 
frail waking courses by the measures of that 
celestial and sleepless traveller. We deny not 
that there is something sprightly and vigorous, 
at the outset especially, in these break-of-day 
excursions. It is flattering to get the start ofa 
lazy world ; to conquer death by proxy in his 
image. But the seeds of sleep and mortality 
are in us; and we pay usually in strange qualms, 
before night falls, the penalty of the unnatural 
inversion. Therefore, while the busy part 
mankind are fast huddling on their clothes, are 
already up and about their occupations, content 
to have swallowed their sleep by wholesale; we 
choose to linger a-bed, and digest our dreams. 
It is the very time to recombine the wandering 
images, which nightin aconfused mass presented; 
to snatch them from forgetfulness; to shape, 
and mould them. Some people have no 
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of their dreams. Like fast feeders, they gulp 
them too grossly, to taste them curiously. We 
Jove to chew the cud of a foregone vision; to 
collect the scattered rays of a brighter phantasm, 
or act over again, with firmer nerves, the sadder 
nocturnal tragedies; to drag into day-light a 
struggling and half-vanishing night-mare; to 
handle and examine the terrors, or the airy 
solaces. We have too much respect for these 
spiritual communications, to let them go so 
lightly. We are not so stupid, or so careless, 
as that Imperial forgetter of his dreams, that 
we should need a seer to remind us of the form 
of them. They seem to us to have as much 
significance as our waking concerns ; or rather 
to import us more nearly, as more nearly we 
approach by years to the shadowy world, whi- 
ther we are hastening. We have shaken hands 
with the world’s business; we have done with 
it; we have discharged ourself of it. Why 
should we get up? we have neither suit to soli- 
cit, nor affairs to manage. The drama has 
shut in upon us at the fourth act. We have 
nothing here to expect, but in a short time a 
sick bed, and a dismissal. We delight to anti- 
cipate death by such shadows as night affords. 
We are already half acquainted with ghosts. 
We were never much in the world. Disap- 
pointment early struck a dark veil between us 
and its dazzling illusions. Our spirits showed 

y before our hairs. The mighty changes of 
the world already appear as but the vain stuff 
out of which dramas are composed. We have 
asked no more of life than what the mimic 
images in play-houses present us with. Even 
those types have waxed fainter. Our clock ap- 
pears to have struck. We are SUPERANNUATED. 
In this dearth of mundane satisfaction, we con- 
tract politic alliances with shadows. It is good 
to have friends at court. The abstracted media 
of dreams seem no ill introduction to that spiri- 
tual presence, upon which, in no long time, we 
expect to be thrown. We are trying to knowa 
little of the usages of that colony; to learn the 
language, and the faces we shall meet with there, 
that we may be the less awkward at our first 
coming among them. We willingly call a phan- 
tom our fellow, as knowing we shall soon be of 
their dark companionship. Therefore, we che- 
rish dreams. We try to spell in them the alpha- 
bet of the invisible world; and think we know 
already, how it shall be with us. Those un- 
couth shapes, which, while we clung to flesh 
and blood, affrighted us, have become familiar. 
We feel attenuated into their meagre essences, 
and have given the hand of half-way approach 
to incorporeal being. We once thought life to 
be something; but it has unaccountably fallen 
from us before its time. Therefore we choose 
tc dally with visions. The sun has no purposes 
of ours to light us to. Why should we get up?” 


We have reaped and harvested from this 
delightful little volume, and only regret we 
may not again enter the field with the gleaners. 


Chansons Nouvelles et Dernieres de P. J. de Bé- 
ranger. Paris: Penotin; London, Treuttel 


& Co. 1833. 

We have just received this new volume. It is 
dedicated to Lucien Bonaparte, who, when the 
poet was young, poor, and friendless, wrote 
encouragingly to him, and bestowed on him 
substantial proofs of his kind good feeling ; 
such a dedication does equal honour to both 
parties. ‘Mes Jours Gras de 1829,’ and ‘The 
Last of Kings,’ which appeared in this paper 
on the 9th and 23rd of last month, were trans- 
lated from this volume, as announced. 


The Library of Romance. Vol. 111. ‘ Waltham.’ 
London : Smith, Elder & Co. 

Ir this volume be not altogether to our taste, it 

not the less likely to please the novel read- 





ing public; there are incidents enough in it to 
fill any ordinary or extraordinary three volumes, 
and these, with the ravellings and unravellings of 
a plot, are the moving influences that affect the 
million, There is, however, one character that 
will redeem the work, even with those who, like 
ourselves, care little for the interest of a story 
—Macara, the Scotchman, is a capital fellow, 
with a great deal of genuine unsophisticated 
nature. 


OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 

‘ The Renegade; and other Poems, by 
the Rev. B. T. H. Cole.’—The ‘ Renegade’ 
is a Persian story of love and war: the 
scene is laid in the palace of Isfahan and 
the hills of Irak; and the date of the narra- 
tive is 1729—just beyond the memory of the 
oldest man living, and therefore fit for fic- 
tion. We have had many stories of an 
eastern complexion, some in prose, but many 
in verse, since Byron sung of his Corsairs 
and Renegades: they were all, we need 
scarcely say, far below the strains of his 
Lordship; nor will the present attempt, 
we fear, be considered more successful. 
There is a hurry of verse, and a warmth 
of expression, in many parts; but there 
is an overflow of words and an _indis- 
tinctness of action which we cannot com- 
mend. We see the whole before us like 
figures shadowed on a disturbed stream. The 
author will find nothing of this in the poetic 
romances of Scott—all is plainly told and 
distinctly exhibited. If he would take an 
English story and employ his muse in hang- 
ing the garlands of her fancy around, we 
think he might have bettersuccess than in this 
inroad on Persia. The poem opens with 
these pleasing verses :— 

The winds are hush’d on Rustan’s steep, 

And leaf, and herb, and flow’ret sleep; 

On high, the jewelry of light 

Are glistering on the brow of Night, 

All deeply and with restless glow 

Reflected in the lake below. 

Can mortal beauty, grace, or power 

Add influence to this tranquil hour, 

Illumed by fires which burn sublime, 

Whose glory mocks the waste of Time, 

Each fix'd, Eternity’s pure gem, 

In Night’s resplendent diadem ? 

Yet not to Man untamed and wild, 

Creation’s heir, but Passion’s child, 

Can e’en this scene of bliss and rest, 

Hope’s nurse in Meditation's breast, 

Its loveliness of peace impart 

To calm the fever of the heart, 

The bursting pulse which Bigot Zeal, 

Love, Hate, Revenge, Ambition feel. 

Skies, rich of tint, whose deepest blue 

Our Northern summers never knew, 

O’ercircle many arace and name, 

Whose law is lust, whose brain is flame, 

And things of living light appear 

To smile on deeds we weep to hear. 
The smaller poems are not without merit. 

‘ Pictures of Private Life, by Sarah Stickney.’ 
—A very pleasant volume, and such as a young 
and sensible Quaker might be expected to write 
—excellent in all that is drawn from feeling, 
but a little mistaken in all that is drawn from 
life. The writer will hereafter be convinced 
that those who have more admiration than her- 
self of furbelows and finery, are still not so mad 
upon the subject as she must have imagined, 
when she wrote the scene about the Countess’s 
turban in ‘The Curate’s Widow.’ Experience 
will correct this; and there is much in the work 
which gives us good hopes of the writer’s success 
hereafter. 

* Poems and Poetical Fragments.’—We are not 
sure that “a drop of dew” has either the high 
descent—the gentle nursing—or all the sweet 
companionship ascribed to it by this bard of 
Cambridge ; but, as we never saw so many fine 
things said on the subject before, we cannot 
resist quoting the whole poem. 








To a Drop of Dew. 
Sun-begotten, ocean-born, 
Sparkling in the summer morn 
Underneath me, as | pass 
O’er the hill-top, on the grass, 
All among thy fellow drops 
On the speary herbage tops 
Round and bright and warm and still, 
Over all the Northern hill; 
Who may be so blest as thee 
Of the sons of men that be? 
Evermore thou dost behold 
All the sunset bathed in gold, 
Then thou listenest all night long 
To the leaves’ faint undersong 
From two tall dark elms, that rise 
Up against the silent skies : 
Evermore thou drink’st the stream 
Of the chaste moon’s purest beam ; 
Evermore thou dost espy 
Every star that twinkles by; 
Till thou hearest the cock crow 
From the barton far below ; 
Till thou seest the dawn-streak 
From the Eastern night-clouds break; 
Till the mighty king of light 
Lifts his unsoiled visage bright, 
And his speckled flocks has driven 
To batten in the fields of heaven ; 
Then thou lightest up thy breast 
With the lamp thou lovest best; 
Many rays of one thou makest, 
Giving three for one thou takest: 
Love and constancy’s best blue, 
Sunny warmth of golden hue, 
Glowing red, to speak thereby, 
Thine affection’s ardency :— 
Thus rejoicing in his sight, 
Made a creature of his light, 
Thou art all content to be 
Lost in his immensity ; 
And the best that can be said 
When they ask why thou art fled, 
Is that thou art gone to share 
With him the empire of the air. A c 

There are easy and natural verses in this 
volume, and the writer draws his inspiration 


from high feelings, and has trained and disci- 


| plined his mind ina good school. 


‘The Zoological Magazine.’— Zoology must 
be making rapid strides among us, if we may 
judge by the number of works that now 
issue from the press on the various branches 
of this extensive science. The Zoological Maga- 
zine is one of the best among the cheap publica- 
tions of the present day, and is well calculated 
to lead the young student in Natural History to 
a due estimation of the higher branches of his 
subject. Ne study, he may be assured, is repaid 
by a more abundant store of rational and inno- 
cent entertainment, or opens a wider scope for 
serious reflection on the wisdom and power of a 
beneficent Creator. Some of the articles in these 
numbers are new and valuable, and others 
selected with judgment. ‘The descriptions, 
given at considerable length, include the most 
interesting portions of the Natural History 
of the different animals, and the various en- 
gravings are characteristic of the species. 
The remarks on the young cuckoo are inter- 
esting. It is a singular feature in the history of 
this bird, as well as in that of the cow-pen bird, 
of America, so delightfully described by Wil- 
son, which also deposits its egg in the nests of 
other birds, that the young of both, when in 
confinement, have the address to induce any 
other bird they happen to be imprisoned with to 
become their foster-parent, when they are either 
unable or unwilling to feed themselves. 

‘ Entomological Magazine.’—Considering the 
vast field for observation Entomology offers, 
and that the subject is cultivated in this country 
to a much greater extent than that of any other 
class in Natural History, it is matter of surprise 
that no magazine, exclusively devoted to Ento- 
mology, should have appeared hitherto. Our 
libraries and societies are so inadequately sup- 
plied with scientific continental works, that the 
editor and his contributing friends can scarcely 
perform more valuable service than by furnish- 
ing abstracts or abridgments of the many inter- 
esting papers which our European neighbours 
are continually putting forth, The tone in 
which some of our periodical works on Ento- 
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mology are commented upon, appears a little 
too much tinged with severity. 

* An Introduction to the Study of English Bo- 
tany. Illustrated by thirty-seven plates, by 
George Banks.’—The object of the author is “ to 
explain what is called the Linnzan arrangement 
(of Botany), and to enable the student to attach 
to every term its appropriate idea.” ‘Thirty 
years ago this would have been more useful than 
at the present day, when the science is so 
changed, that the matters to which Mr. Banks’s 
book refers are becoming obsolete. The author 
has executed his task with ability, and we only 
regret that he should not have taken some sub- 
ject less threadbare and more important. 

The small edition of ‘ English Botany’ has 
reached its thirteenth number; and we find the 
favourable opinion expressed in this journal 
when the work was first noticed, fully justified 
by the manner in which it has been hitherto 
conducted. We very much prefer the new and 
cheap edition to the original costly one. 

* Baxter's British Flowering Plants’ has arrived 
at itseighth number. Its execution is improv- 
ing; and, to the student of Botany, who wants to 
master the genera of British plants at very small 
expense, it continues to be the best work that 
can be recommended. 








CRIGINAL PAPERS 


THE WIND IN THE WOODS. 


’Tis a pleasant sight, on a vernal day, 

When shadow and sun divide the heaven, 
To watch the south wind wake ap for play ;— 
Not on the sea, where ships are riven, — 

Not on the mountain, mid rain and storm, 

But when earth is sunny, and green, and warm. 
O woodland wind, how IL love to see 

Thy beautiful strength in the forest tree. 


Lord of the oak, that seems lord of the wild, 
Thou art shaking his crown and thousand arms 
With the ease of a spirit, the glee of a child, 
And the pride of a woman who knows her 
charms ;— 
And the puplar bends likea merchant's mast, 
His leaves, though they fall not, are fluttering 
fast ; 
And the beech, and the lime, and the ash- 
crowned hill, 
Stirs to its core at thy wandering will. 


The pines that uprear themselves dark and tall, 
Black knights of the forest so stately and old, 
They must bow their heads when they hear thy 
call, 
Aye, bow like the lily, those Norsemen bold: 
And every tree of the field or the bower, 
Or single in strength, or many in power, 
Quiver and thrill from the leaf to the stem, 
For the unseen wind is the master of them ! 


It is gallant play; for the sun is bright, 
And the rivulet sings a merrier song ; 
The corn in the meadow waves dark and light 
As the trees fling shade, or the breeze is 
strong. 
And over the hills, whether rocky or green, 
Troops of the noon-day ghosts are seen ; 
The lovely shadows of lovelier clouds, 
With the gleam of the mountains amongst their 
crowds. 


The birds as they fly scarce use their wings, 
They are borne upon those of the wind to-day ; 
And their plumesare ruffled, like all green things, 
And flowers, and streams, by his noisy play. 
One hour—and valley, and wood, and hill, 
May be sleeping and shining all bright and still ; 
Not a wave, not a leaf, not a spray in motion, 
Of all which now looks like a vernal ocean ;— 
Beautiful that ;—yet I love to see 
Thy strength, O wind, in the forest tree! 





A DIALOGUE 


On the Present State of our Manufacturing Popu- 
lation ; and onthe General Spirit of the Age.t 


Lucius. Would to God! Paulus, we had amongst 
us some of that quiet contentment—that satis- 
fied plenty which we deem were possessed by 
those past ages, which you seem so much to des- 
pise. There is not so mighty a contrast between 
the face of England in the days of King Canute 
and what it is at present, as between the spirit 
of a century ago and what now prevails. I have 
no desire to go back to those days—I am quite 
satisfied with the good, the refined and ex- 
panded views in which we partake; but the 
mischief, my Paulus, is, that our good is mixed 
with such tremendous evil! We seem to have 
reached that point in the progress of nations, in 
which prosperity itself ceases to be a good; in 
which that very activity that has borne on the 
national car to greatness, becomes pregnant with 
danger. We live now in a perpetual hurry: 
our life-blood is full of excitement: the wheels 
of the social system have acquired a rapidity so 
fearful, they threaten to take fire. The features 
of society now exhibit awful contrasts,—every- 
thing is driven to excess. Excess! that is the 
grand disease of the age! On the one hand are 
excessive wealth and luxury; on the other, 
poverty, and the vices of poverty. Your Paga- 
ninis make enormous sums in the space of 
one season ; your artizans, the most indefatigable 
race in existence, starve by thousands and tens 
of thousands, on the labours of sixteen hours a 
day. These in ancient history would be marked 
as the symptoms of a nation’s decline; but we 


trust, aud 1 hope safely, in preservative causes | 
that were unknown to ancient states;—in the | 
power of christianity, in the general knowledge | 


of the people, and in the wondrous energies of 
the press. 

Paulus. Yes, my friend, we do trust in these 
things; and besides, let me say you are con- 
founding matters a little. Our distress arises 
from causes which a free people will soon 
annihilate. We are pressed by the evil which 
a government grown gradually corrupt, and a 
mighty war have laid upon us. ‘These, such a 
nation will find means to remove; and then, 
with our immense mechanic powers, backed 
by those of a people capable of all labour and 
perseverance, what have we to fear? 

Lucius. The excited spirit of the age! Sup- 
pose for a moment, that the debt was reduced 
to within reasonable bounds ; suppose our par- 
liament restored to purity; suppose our trade 
free as the winds that impel our vessels to 
every region of the world—is there still no cause 
of alarm? Place us in whatever position you 
will, can you allay the restless, impatient, never- 
pausing spirit that has seized us? Look at the 
artificial immensity of our social fabric; at the 
wonderful powers of our machinery, every day 
developing themselves with new and astonish- 
ing features; at our manufacturing system, so 
vast in its compass and so rapid in its move- 
ments; at our population, already increased to 
a degree that puzzles the wisest heads to con- 
ceive how it is to be maintained, and still in- 
creasing at an astonishing rate, and all this 
backed by the favourite doctrines of Political 
Economy ;—and then say whether it does not re- 
quire almost more than human wisdom to con- 
duct the political car in smoothness: thatsmooth- 
ness, once disturbed, plunges in a moment 
millions into distress. Go through the streets 
of any of our manufacturing towns, particularly 





+ We think it well to observe, that this paper was 
written and in our hands before the publication of the 
Evidence on the Factory bill. We ought, perhaps, to 


blush on making the conf-ssion, but, indeed, at this, | 


the height of the publishing season, with all the So- 
cieties holding their meetings, and the Theatres, Opera, 
and Exhibitions open, it is next to impossible to find 
room for original papers, whatever may be their merit. 








in an evening: they are literally swarming with 
children, thick as the gnats above their heads, 
Look around you,—everywhere houses are rising 
by thousands and tens of thousands for the work. 
ing class. You will naturally imagine that jt 
must be well with a class thatso rapidly increases, 
for whom so many dwellings are erecting—but 
you may learn from the first person you meet, that 
the whole race of operatives spend their lives in 
interminable labour—there is no lack of labour 
—for a half existence. Labour and poverty are 
the sure fruits of the manufacturing system to 
the artizan; the gigantic monster wraps all 
within its iron arms; men, women, children, are 
all dragged into its Tophet of endless torment, 
Yes, the very child of five and six years old 
works its sixteen hours a day—hours that na- 
ture meant to be spent in the freedom and joyous 
strength-giving sports of the open air amid its 
playmates—works in the stifling din ofa factory, 
We see these things every day. You know my 
little girl—the daughter of her nurse, of the 
very same age, is at this moment such a little 
victim of our manufacturing Mammon. 

What do these things indicate, but a diseased 
excitement of the national system; the unequal 
accumulation of capital; the consequences of a 
monopolizing spirit, driven to a desperate excess, 
that has converted the bulk of our population 


; into the instruments of partial aggrandizement; 


and has forced, and continues to force popula- 
tion by many inordinate means to a numerical 
amount that cannot be contemplated without 
the most serious feelings? And yet you go on 
preaching the unlimited use of machinery, and 
the praiseworthiness of the accumulation of ca- 
pital, as though in these things lay our salvation, 

Paulus. And does it not? Would you fetter 
our machinery? Would you discourage the 
growth of capital? Where without these should 
we have now been? 

Lucius. The questions have been often trium- 
phantly asked—without reflecting that they go 
from one extreme to another. Is it necessary, 
because machinery is perhaps rashly and un- 
feelingly used, that it should be destroyed al- 
together ?—and that because we cannot cry,—the 
accumulation of capital is the virtue of virtues— 
that we should, like St. Francis, preach poverty 
and bare feet? I am not sure, however, that it 
would be very difficult to prove that we should 
not have been quite as happy with less wealth 
and less machinery: I am sure we should have 
been more happy with a more moderate use of the 
one, and desire of the other. If you raise the 
devil, it is said, take care that you find him 
something to do, or he will carry the house end 
away. Machinery is a demon that acts pretty 
much the same. It will go on spinning, and 
thumping, and tearing away: and if it has not 
full and legitimate employment, it will still go 
on, though thousands stand by in starving idle- 
ness; or though, what is worse, and more com- 
mon, it reduces the price of labour below the 
remunerating scale. After all that has been 
said, it is difficult to convince men that there 
should be no restraint on machinery, with these 
things within their veiw. But one might be 
better satisfied if the evil were felt only in times 
of general depression; but when commerce 1s 
most active, and carries abroad our manufactures 
with the greatest possible diligence, is the case 
altered materially for the working man? Is 
he paid a living price for his labour? Never. 
For the last twenty years, in all the manufac- 
tories with which i am acquainted, the price of 
labour has been declining. We might make 
perhaps a temporary exception or two, as in the 
case of the expiration of the patent for the mak- 
ing of Nottingham lace; but, the price of labour, 
suddenly high in the extreme, was as suddenly 
reduced by that astonishing competition which 
is one of the most marked features of modern 
English society ; but, as a general statement, It 
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js only too well known that the value of labour 
has not been equal to the poor man’s narrow 
scale of existence. Many have been the efforts 
of the operatives to check this declension, but 
jn vain; the laws forbid their combination to 
resist the reduction of their wages; and the 
laws of Political Economy have made it praise- 
worthy in the masters to bear them down. Its 
favourite dogmas have been for ever repeated— 
“capital must not be fettered ; commerce must 
not be fettered; the capitalist is a benefactor of 
his species ; his actions must be pure; trade 
must be left to its own laws, the laws of mutual 
interest.” 

But capital, according to your favourite creed, 
js power. The capitalist has felt it, and he will 
employ it. The operatives, you say, have their 
remedy; they can cease their labours for a 

eriod; the capitalist cannot exist without their 
neon he must soon come to terms. Yes! 
but capital is still power. He that has it in his 
hands can wait ;—the poor man cannot; he has 
often tried the experiment of a turn-out, and 
what has been the invariable consequence? He 
has soon been compelled to return to his labour, 
and his “ last state has been seven times worse 
than the first.” 

Paulus. There must always be some evil in 
the best of society. We cannot set bounds to 
selfishness, without checking at the same time 
the beneficial exertions of enterprise and indus- 
try. Touch the freedom of capital, and you in- 
troduce evils of a hundredfold magnitude to 
those you complain of. And besides, we ought 
never to forget that our manufactories, to com- 
pete with foreign rivals who are not oppressed 
with the same weight of taxation, are compelled 
to the low scale of prices you condemn. 

Lucius. I should think more of this last ar- 
gument, the grand stronghold of our manufac- 
turing capitalists, had the consequences of this 
foreign competition been more apparent on 
themselves; but, while they have been steadily 
increasing their wealth, their workmen have 
been half fed and half clothed, and have, more- 
over, been cast with a fearful weight upon the 
parish funds. If then, the use of capital and 
the manufacturing spirit are to be unrestrained 


by human laws, let them, in God's name, be in- | 


fluenced by divine ones. And it is of this I 


complain,—Political Economy is now taught as | 


Metaphysics were some years ago. The faculties 
then were everything—the affections and im- 
pulses nothing; and the consequences of such 
a purblind system were soon felt.  Politi- 
cal Economy is now a system of pounds, shil- 
lings, and pence. Two and two make four; 
four and four make eight ;—thus it is that capi- 
tal grows, and he that doubles it is a benefactor. 
If ever the healthiness of the national spirit is 
to be restored, we must have other laws also 
taught by this science—the laws of “ duty, 
love, and honour.”” You must no longer preach 
that a man may do what he likes with his capi- 
tal—that he may make the most of his money— 
that he must go to the cheapest market, and 
make the best bargain he can; there must be a 
bound to these things,—and that bound is con- 
science ;—a law, and that law is, “do as you 
would be done by.” Capital, I admit with you, 
is power; and power is the most dangerous of 
weapons, in the very best hands; what then in 
the hands of greedy men, to whom you say— 
“Use your weapon to the very best of your 
ability; it is your own; wield it to your own sa- 
tisfaction, though you cut off the heads of your 
neighbours”? Your law, when it comes to be 
looked into, is but the law of force,—force in its 
most awful shape,—that which can crush, and 
Starve, and exhaust with endless labour under 
the honourable name of fair competition. 

Paulus. What then would you do? 

Lucius. I would have it proclaimed every 
where, by the laws of this great science, that he 








alone is a real benefactor who employs as many 
as he can, and pays them as well as he can. I 
would have the tide of public opinion turned 
against the extortioner; and he is, in my view, 
the worst of extortioners, who robs a poor man 
of the fair price of his labour. No man, of | 
course, is expected to ruin himself in order that 
workmen may live; but let every man, who 
rests so fondly on this plea, ask his conscience 





whether he refuses to accumulate capital till the 


moment that his workmen are receiving a living | 
remuneration for their labour; for, spite of all | 


the sophistry of trade, whoever makes a fortune, 
while his operatives are not getting a bare sub- 
sistence by their labour, is, in plain language, 
a thief and a robber. 
every day; and the doers of such deeds are held | 
‘* honourable men—all honourable men!” And 
to such a pitch has this spirit been carried by 
these pernicious dogmas, that everywhere ex- 


tortion is practised as wisdom and virtue! The | 
landlord extorts the utmost shilling from his | 


farmers; the farmers again screw down the 
labourers ; and hence the misery and the out- 
rages of this once happy class of rural people. 
In towns, the capitalist, who is a tradesman, 
has got hold of the same dogma: it is his 


wisdom that the largest possible trade must be | 
| There is something grand in that view of the 


commanded by the smallest possible profits; 
and by the influence and advantage of his large 
capital, he can command a profit where the 
lesser capitalist cancommand none. He never 
stops to reflect, that on this system every man 
cannot enlarge his trade—every man cannot at 
once multiply his customers: there must be a 
deficiency somewhere, and the man of small 
capital must fall. 

Thus everything tends, by these blessed prin- 
ciples, to leave but two classes in the country— 
the large capitalist and the operative,—a system 
whose consequences need not be pointed out— 
they will soon show themselves in all their 
horrors. Stimulated by these modern maxims 
of science, all are struggling, and all are un- 
happy: even they who find themselves involved 
in an immense trade, have won it by such sacri- 
fices of profit, to outvie and beat down their 
neighbours,—the good old saw of “live and 
let live,” having been universally voted non- 
sense,—that they are only worse for their trouble, 
and wonder what ails them. In agriculture, 
in trade, in literature, competition—this fair 
competition—this goodly spirit of modern science 
—shiows itself with a wondrous aspect. What- 
ever succeeds for a moment, is in the next mo- 
ment oppressed, torn to pieces, and devoured 
by a troop of eager competitors, who start forth 
like harpies, and leave behind them only stench 
and desolation. 
forced, on one hand, into existence by our 
trading mania—are on the other, driven to emi- 
gration, at the rate of 60,000 a year. I wish 
you, and every political economist, would take 
the trouble to read a little poetry—it should be 
a very little—just those two excellent things of 
Goldsmith’s—The Traveller and the Deserted 
Village. You might there learn that a country 
may “ bloom, a garden and a grave.” You might 
see, that in consequence of such causes— 

Here by the laws of nature feebly held, 

Minds combat minds, repelling and repelled ; 

Ferments arise, imprisoned factions roar, 

Repressed Ambition struggles round our shore ; 

Till overwrought, the general system feels 

Its motions stop, or frenzy fire the wheels. 

Nor this the worst. As nature’s ties decay, 

As duty, love, and honour fail to sway, 

Fictitious bonds—the bonds of wealth and law— 

Stull gather strength, and force unwilling awe. 

Hence ail obedience bows to these alone, 

And talent sinks, and merit weeps unknown ; 

‘Till time may come, when, stript of all her charms, 
The land of scholars, and the nurse of arms, 

Where noble stems transmit the patriot fame, 

Where kings have toiled, and poets wrote for fame, 

One sink of level avarice may lie, ’ 

And scholars, soldicrs, kings, unhonoured die. 


Yet we see this done | 


Meanwhile, our population, | 





At this hour are many of the scenes he pre- 


dicts ripening to existence. If you go inte 
the country, you find a starving and discon- 
tented peasantry: you see the waggon drawn 
up to carry a troop of emigrants away to the 
next port: you see the children seated weeping 
upon it, amid piled-up boxes and bedding; the 
women taking leave of the assembled village, 
with their aprons before their faces, and witl 
heart-breaking sobs. If you go into towns, you 
find misery in thousands of dire cells, that have 
not even the consolations of air and green fields. 
If you visit the sea-port, the vessel is going out 
crowded with a squalid company, taking a last 


| look of their native land, ere they set their faces 


for ever towards some transmarine wilderness. 
Paulus. Perhaps this will be the case in the 
happiest times: perhaps it is thus Providence 
is carrying on his own designs; and, for my 
part, when I consider the wonderful increase of 
population in Europe, and especially in Britain, 
nothing is more strikingly clear to my mind, 
than that it is thus that God causes life to over- 
flow in the chief seat of civilization and Christi- 


| anity, that it may pour itself over the yet un- 


peopled wilds of other continents, carrying with 
it all the humanizing principles of religion, and 
the arts of elevated existence. 

Lucius. Ay, there may be something in that. 


subject ; but, for heaven's sake, let us not make 
the cesigns of Providence a plea for our own 
cupidity. The maxims of political science are 
already too hard upon the poor, too favourable 
to the keen spirit of grasping avarice. It is 
time to return to better doctrines—to advocate 
the law of conscience, as well as that of the 
growth of capital—to arm public opinion with 
contempt and execration against the grinding 
monopolist—to preach up the national benefits 
of kindness, moderation, and sympathy with the 
toiling multitude. It should never be forgotten, 
that in whatever straits the capitalist may find 
himself, his table is still spread—his couch is 
still soft—his family is in plenty and security 
around him; but when the poor man’s labour, 
—which is his only wealth, his only resource,— 
is unproductive, the very necessaries of life cease 
to appear on his board ; and in his ears are the 
most touching of human stimulants—the cries 
of his children for their daily bread! 
Witiiam Howitt. 


KING SOLOMON’S BLACKSMITH. 


Anp it came to pass when Solomon, the 
son of David, had finished the temple of 
Jerusalem, that he called unto him the chief 
architects, the head artificers, and cunning 
workers in silver and gold, and in wood and 
in ivory and in stone—yea, all who had aided 
in rearing the temple of the Lord; and he 
said unto them, “Sit ye down at my table : 
I have prepared a feast for all my chief 
workers and cunning artificers. Stretch forth 
your hands, therefore, and eat and drink and 
be merry. Is not the labourer worthy of his 
hire—is not the skilful artificer deserving of 
honour? Muzzle not the ox that treadeth 
out the corn.” 

And when Solomon and the chief work- 
men were seated, and the fatness of the land 
and the wine and the oil thereof were set 
upon the table, there came one who knocked 
ioudly at the door, and forced himself even 
into the festal chamber. ‘Then Solomon the 
King was wroth, and said, “ Who and what 
manner of man art thou?” And the man 
answered and said, ‘‘When men wish to 
honour me, they call me Son of the Forge ; 
but when they desire to mock me, they call 
me Blacksmith: and seeing that the toil of 
working in fire covers me with sweat and 
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smut, the latter name, O King, is not inapt, 
and, in truth, thy servant desires no better.” 
—“ But,” said Solomon, “ why come ye thus 
rudely and unbidden to the feast, where none 
save the chief of the workmen of the Temple 
are invited ?”—“ Please ye, my Lord, I 
came rudely,” replied the man, “ because thy 
servants obliged me to force my way; but I 
came not unbidden. Was it not proclaimed 
that the chief workmen of the Temple were 
invited to dine with the King of Israel?” 
Then he who carved the cherubim, said 
“ This fellow is no sculptor.” And he who 





inlaid the roof with pure gold, said, “ Neither | 


is he a worker in fine metals.” 
raised the walls, said, “ He is not a cutter of 
stone.” 
out, “He is not cunning in cedar-wood ; 


And he who | 


And he who made the roof, cried | 


neither knoweth he the mystery of uniting | 


pieces of strange timber together.” Then 
said Solomon, “ What hast thou to say, Son 
of the Forge, why I should not order thee to 
be plucked by the beard, scourged with a 
scourge, and stoned to death with stones?” 
And when the Son of the Forge heard this, 
he was in no sort dismayed, but, advancing 
to the table, snatched up and swallowed a 
cup of wine, and said, “ O King, live for ever! 


The chief men of the workers in wood and | 


gold and stone have said that I am not of 
them, and they have said truly. I am their 
superior; before they lived was I created. 
I am their master, and they are all my ser- 
vants.”” 
to the chief of the carvers in stone, ‘* Who 


And he turned him round, and said | 
| leave the court. 


made the tools with which you carve?” And | 


he said, “ The blacksmith.” And he said to 
the chief of the masons, “ Who made the 
chisels with which the stones of the Temple 
were squared?” And he said, “ The black- 
smith.” And he said to the chief of the 
workers in wood, “ Who made the tools with 
which you hewed the trees on Lebanon, and 
formed them into the pillars and roof of the 
Temple?” And he answered, “ ‘The black- 
smith.” Then said he to the artificer in gold 
and in ivory, “ Who makes your instruments, 
by which you work beautiful things for my 
lord the King?” And he said, “ The black- 
smith.”—“ Enough, enough, good fellow,” 
said Solomon: “thou hast proved that I in- 
vited thee, and that thou art all men’s father 
in art. Go wash the smut of the forge from 
thy face, and come and sit at my right hand. 
The chiefs of my workmen are but men; 
thou art more.” So it happened at the feast 
of Solomon, and blacksmiths have been 
honoured ever since. 





PARIS CORRESPONDENCE, 
Paris, March 2. 

I was about to send you an account of 
* Lucrece Borgia,’ the new heroine of Victor 
Hugo's choice, and of a tragedy in prose, which 
he composed in seven days, in order to fill up 
the vacuum left in his purse and fame by the 
prohibition of his ‘Roi s’amuse.’ A week’s 
headache having suspended my purpose, lo! at 
its close, Victor Hugo and his tragedy are both 
forgotten—both gone down the stream of time, 
while other novelties have taken their place. 

The French Opera, you are aware, is obliged 
to bring out something magnificent each Car- 
nival, just as your English theatres must have 
their pantomimes at Christmas ; and the present 
manager has a peculiar talent for surprising 
and enchanting the public. M. Veron is a man 
of genius in the character of manager, and the 
government certainly showed infinite discern- 


} 





ment in advancing him from the place of editor 
of the ‘ Revue de Paris,’ for which he was nothing 
fit, to that of head of the Opera. His present 
production—dis, truly, as the author of scene 
and decoration and stage effect, whilst Scribe 
has only written the words, and Auber merely 
the music—is ‘ Gustavus ; or, the Masked Ball.’ 
Auber’s music is far inferior to that with 
which he adorned the ‘Muette de Portici,’ 
(‘ Massaniello’ you call it,) or even ‘ Fra Dia- 
volo.’ The best airs are those which are danced 
to. I am assured the race of borrowers will 
be able to make little use of ‘ Gustave,’ not- 
withstanding the celebrity of author and com- 
poser. 

You will be pleased to hear that the govern- 
ment, on the recommendation of the King, has 
just conferred pensions of 6,000 francs on the 
widow of Cuvier, and of 3,000 on the widows of 
Champollion the younger, Rémusat, and De 
Chezy. Such tributes of respect to unwearied 
scientific labours, and to profound learning, do 
honour to France. 1! believe, pensions in Eng- 
land are conferred for other services. I wish a 
member in yourreformed House would move for 
a return of all pensions granted to the destitute 
families of men of learning and science—the 
papers might be printed without much cost. 

We have had a Penny Magazine started here, 
but the government instantly interfered, and 
insisted on its being stamped. 

But the Duchess of Berri has drowned every 
topic. Her disclosure proved a terrible blow to 
Chateaubriand, whose trial came on the day that 
the news arrived, and whose prepared speech was 
lost. Berrier was so jeered, that he was obliged to 
It has been the fashion of late 
for Carlist ladies to wear powder. Some even 
went to court therewith. It was a kind of mourn- 
ing for the Duchess. But now the powdered 
curls and wigs have disappeared from the per- 
ruquiers’ shops, as well as from the brows of 
fashionable dames. The prints of the Castle 
of Blaise, and the novels about La Vendée, are 
alike withdrawn; and the Carlists here have 
turned to seek another heroine in Bohemia. 





OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP ON LITERATURE 
AND ART. 

Tur statue of the Duke of York, for the 
summit of the granite column in Pall Mall, 
is, we hear, to be eighteen feet high instead 
of twelve, as was originally intended. It is 


| little matter what is placed so far above the 


eye—all that is required is, to look like a man 
and be large enough. ‘The monument to 
Bishop Middleton, of Calcutta, by Lough, is 
now erected in St. Paul’s. The figure of the 
Bishop is above the size of life: he is stand- 
ing, confirming or blessing two children, a 
boy and a girl: the chief fault of the perfor- 
mance lies in its inelegant grouping, and an 
air of heaviness in the execution: one of the 
lesser faults belongs to the pedestal; it is so 
large, that it seems to devour the group: the 
cornice is heavy enough for the summit of 
St. Paul’s. There is, however, nature and 
dignity about the work, though we cannot 
look upon it as worthy of the genius which 
the admirers of the artist have perceived in 
his other labours. 

Mr. Murray, we are told, has a new edition 
of Crabbe’s Works in contemplation, to be 
executed in a style corresponding with the 
works of Byron: a Life of the distinguished 
poet has been written, we hear, by his son ; 
we hope that his manuscript poetry will be 
incorporated, so that we may have the whole 
of a writer, who is now a classic. We ob- 
serve, too, that a translation from Quintana’s 





celebrated work, ‘The Lives of Celebrated 
Spaniards,’ comprising the Cid Campeodor— 
Roger de Lauria—Guzman the Good—the 
Prince of Viana—and the Great Captain, is 
about to appear. And we hear, that a Glasgow 
bookseller has undertaken to complete the Al- 
trive Tales of the Ettrick Shepherd, so inauspi- 
ciously commenced in London: this, we are 
glad of; but, if the northern bibliopole has 
promised a sale of twenty thousand copies, 
as is reported, we must call him a bold man, 
and suppose him an influential one. 





SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY 





ROYAL SOCIETY. 

March 14.—The Rev. William Buckland, 
D.D., Vice President, in the chair.—A paper 
was read, entitled ‘On the Figures obtained by 
strewing sand on vibrating surfaces, commonly 
called Acoustic Figures,’ by Charles Wheat. 
stone, Esq., communicated by Michael Fara- 
day, Esq., F.R.S. 


ROYAL INSTITUTION. 


March 8.—Mr. Wheatstone on the duration 
of luminous impressions on the organ of vision, 
The first experiment noticed, was the well-known 
one of the Chevalier D'Arcy, who ascertained, 
that a red hot coal rapidly whirled round, so as 
to return to the precise point from which it 
started, in the eiglth part of a second, appeared 
as a perfect ring of light, as if the coal had left 
the trace of its passage in the air. More recent 
experiments were then alluded to, by which it 
has been proved, that the duration of an impres- 
sion varies, with the intensity and colour of the 
luminous object; amongst others, the investiga- 
tions of Professor Plateau, of Brussels, were 
particularly referred to, from which it appears, 
that the colours arranged in the order of the 
permanency of the impressions they produce, 
are yellow, red, and blue; yellow occasioning 
the most durable sensation, and blue the least. 
The combining proportions of different colours, 
were shown to depend on the relative energies 
of the sensations they produce ; thus, it requires 
four parts of blue to one of red, to form a neu- 
tral violet, &c.; and, it was proved by several 
experiments, that the rapid alternations of two 
colours upon the eve, gave rise to very different 
appearances to those resulting from the mate- 
rial mixture of the same colours. Mr. W. then 
proceeded to establish, by some experiments of 
his own, that the intensity of the line described 
by the motion of a luminous point, diminishes, 
as the velocity of the motion increases, and in- 
creases with the frequency of recurrence of 
the generating point; when a luminous point 
continues to describe the same curve, variations 
of velocity occasion no alteration in the bright- 
ness of the images, as these two effects exactly 
compensate each other. To illustrate these 
principles, Mr. W. exhibited a little instrument, 
which, when at rest, showed a number of lumi- 
nous points, arranged on a small wheel, half an 
inch in diameter; and putting this into rapid 
motion, by means of a train of wheels imme- 
diately connected with it, each point appeared 
to expand into a different line, and the symme- 
trical arrangement of these lines, formed a 
beautiful and brilliant figure. The elegant and 
diversified curves seen, on placing a polished 
bead on the extremity of a vibrating rod, were 
then shown; and various ways of ascertaining 
the number of oscillations of a vibrating body, 
by combining its motion, rendered evident by 
this means, with some other motion, the direc- 
tion and velocity of which is known, were de- 
tailed. 

Numerous illusions, occasioned by the dura- 
tion of luminous impressions, were afterwards 
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shown and explained ; and the principle of the 
revolving mirror, which afforded Mr. W. the 
means of making those experiments on electric 
light, which were explained on the preceding 
Friday by Mr. Faraday, was more fully de- 
veloped than on that occasion. Among the new 
experiments shown by means of this mirror, 
was the following:—a flame of hydrogen gas 
burning in the open air, appeared in the mirror 
as a continuous circle, but when burning in a 
glass tube, so as to occasion a musical sound, 
the circle appeared to be formed of discontinu- 
ous spots of light, indicating alternate conden- 
sations and dilatations of the flame, correspond- 
ing to the vibrations of the column of air in the 
tube. 

Mr. W. concluded, by observing that the ex- 
periments he had brought forward this evening, 
proved that an affection of vision, to which very 
little attention had been hitherto paid, might be 
usefully employed in investigations concerning 
physical phenomena, with which, at first thought, 
it might not appear to have the most remota 
connexion. 


HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

March 5.—The increased merits of the arti- 
cles forming the exhibition, at the meeting of 
this Society on Tuesday sennight, gave ample 
evidence, if any other proof were wanting, of 
the advance of the season; and in several in- 
stances, of the mastery which is gradually being 
obtained over the numerous difficulties and ob- 
stacles scattered in the way of successful culti- 
vation. Fruit of the Maclura Aurantiaca or 
Osage Orange, Black Tripoli, Black Hamburgh, 
and Charlesworth Tokay Grapes, and plants of 
a fine hybrid Rhododendron (between R. arbo- 
reum and R. catawbiense ), Camellias cyclamens, 
Helleborus odorus, Thunbergia coccinea, and 
Acacia decurrens, held conspicuous stations in 


the collection; but the principal attraction was, | 


an Azalea Indica, about five feet in height, from 
the conservatory of J. Horsly Palmer, Esq., the 
entire surface of which, presented an unbroken 
mass of blossom. 

The papers read, consisted of ‘ Remarks on 
the preservation of Seeds,’ by Mr. C. M. Wil- 
lich, and ‘ Observation on the Maclura Auran- 
tiaca,’ by Mr. W. Skirring, by which the variety 
is assigned a place in the class Dicecia, instead 
of that to which, in Botany, it has hitherto been 
referred. 

Grafts of fruit trees were distributed among 

the Fellows. 
j The Vice President announced, that it was the 
intention of the Society, to hold three meetings 
at their Garden at Chiswick, in the months of 
May, June, and July, at which, exhibitions of 
fruit and flowers would take place, and medals 
be awarded for the best contributions. 

John Howard Galton, Esq. was elected a 
Fellow of the Society. 


ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

March 12.—Lord Stanley, President, in the 
chair.—Mr. Bennett read a letter from Geoffroy 
St. Hilaire, acknowledging the prompt attention 
with which his application for certain printed 
proceedings had been received, and stating fur- 
ther particulars of his views of the structure and 
functions of the glandular apparatus on the ab- 
domen of the ornithorhynchus. A letter from 
Mr. Telfair was also read, which referred to 
several skins of birds sent with it, and also to 
various bones (from a cave in the Island of 
Rodriguez), some of which belonging to a large 
bird, the letter stated might possibly be those of 
the Dodo. Descriptions of several new shells 
from Mr. Cuming’s collection, were read. The 
species belonged to the genera Cypraea and Cor- 
bula. Mr. Gould exhibited a handsome species 
of Toucan, remarkable for the shining metallic 
appearance of numerous curled feathers covering 








the top of the head. Lord Stanley sent for ex- 
hibition two very remarkable penguins, and 
made some observations on their structure and 
habits. The species were the hairy and woolly 
penguins of Dr. Latham’s General History of 
Birds. Mr. Thompson, of Belfast, exhibited a 
new species of tern, shot on one of the Copeland 
islands, off the county of Down. A detailed de- 
scription was read, and the name Sterna HHiber- 
nica proposed for it. Mr. Thompson also ex- 
hibited specimens of the Sandwich tern, and 
Larus capistratus, both killed in Ireland. 


GEOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

March 13.—George Bellas Greenough, Esq. 
President, in the chair. James Hartield, Esq. 
and the Rev. William Otter, Principal of King’s 
College, were elected Fellows of this Society. 

A paper ‘ On the Geology of the Environs of 
Bonn,’ by Leonard Horner, Esq. F.G.S. F.R.S. 
was read. 





MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 


Phrenological Society .......... Eight, p.a. 
Mon. { Medical Society...... -- ee Eight, P.M. 







Linnzan Society.............+.. Hight, P.M. 
Tugs. { Horticultural Society............Que, P.M. 
Institution of Civil Engineers .... Eight, P.M. 
Web { Royal Society of Literature......Three, P.M. 
*€ Society of Arts.........+eeeeeeee5 past7, P.M. 
f Royal Society .......cceeeeeeeee9 past 8,P.M. 
Tuvr Society of Antiquaries ....... ee Eight, P.M. 
"(City of London Artists and Ama- h ith oe 
teurs’ Conversazione ........ 52 PaSt >» PeM- 
Royal Institution................5 past 8, P.M. 
Westminster Medical Society .... Eight, p.m. 


Frip. 
Sat. 


Cambridge Philosophical Society. — At the 


| meeting held on Monday evening, the Kev. 


Professor Sedgwick in the chair, a memoir by 
the Marchese Spineto was read, containing ob- 
jections, founded on astronomical considera- 
tions, and on the examination of ancient authors, 
to the chronological system of Sir Isaac Newton; 
and reasons for preferring the more extended 
chronology which is suggested by the study of 
Egyptian antiquities, After the meeting, Dr. 
Jermyn exhibited various ornaments, some of 
them of the kind called ‘‘ Samian,” found in 
association with bones, partly interred and 
partly deposited in urns at Exning and at 
Bartlow, in that neighbourhood. The skeletons 
have invariably been found lying in threes, with 
their faces downwards. Professor Sedgwick 
also gave an account, illustrated by drawings 
and sections, of the geology of North Wales. 
He stated that, by various traverses across 
Carnarvonshire and Merionethshire, it was 
ascertained that the strata of that district are 
bent into saddles and troughs, of which the 
anticlinal and synclinal lines occur alternately, 
and are all nearly parallel to the “‘ great Me- 
rionethshire anticlinal line.” The bearing of 
these facts upon the general views of Elie de 
Beaumont was noticed; and it was observed 
that the approximate parallelism of the most 
prominent mountain chains of Wales, the Isle 
of Man, Cumberland, and the south of Scot- 
land, corroborate the justice of this theory up 
to a certain point; although on a wider scale 
these apparently parallel straight lines may be 
found to be portions of curves of small curva- 
ture. 


West London Literary Institution —Mr. Otto 
Schmjdt, of Berlin, delivered a lecture at this 
institution last Monday, on the English and 
German languages, which he analytically com- 
pared. He entered minutely into the causes 
that prevented the old Saxon from becoming 
the literary language of Germany, and showed 
by numerous examples, that if that dialect had 
not been checked in its progress to perfection, 
by the Norman conquest here, and the predo- 
minance of the high German abroad, it would 
probably have held the highest rank amorfg 
philosophical languages, 





FINE ARTS 


THE SIEGE OF ANTWERP. 

A very interesting Panorama of A View of 
the Siege of Antwerp will this day open to the 
public. We have not often been more gratified 
than with the private view at which we were 
present on Thursday. Battles and sieges are 
not generally intelligible to civilians, but here 
not only is the whole made reasonably plain, 
but we were fortunately accompanied by an 
engineer officer, who was at the siege from the 
opening of the first parallel to the surrender 
of the city. We could, therefore, if it were 
our good pleasure, discourse most learnedly 
about lunettes, counter batteries, demi-lunes, 
bastions, and breaching batteries; but five 
minutes view of the Panorama will explain all 
infinitely more to the satisfaction of our rea- 
ders; and the description sold at the doors gives 
a very full report of the proceedings at the 
siege, and of the objects in the view. There 
is, however, one litile interesting addition that 
we must make to the account of Antoinette 
Moran. This woman was a suttler, of whom a 
certain number are attached to each French 
regiment; they wear a peculiar costume, and 
generally carry with them a small basket of 
loaves and a keg of spirits, to supply the wants 
of the soldiers. During this siege these women 
distinguished themselves by their bold daring, 
and by their attentive care of the wounded ; 
and Antoinette, who during the attack on St. 
Laurent actually crossed the fossé on a raft, 
exposed to a desperate fire, to supply the 
miners with provisions, had the honour of being 
specially mentioned in the despatches of Mar- 
shal Gérard. In consequence, she was pre- 
sented to the Kingat Valenciennes, and received 
from him a gold medal and a pension, when, 
strange as it may appear, she was so overcome 
with gentle and womanly feeling, that the 
heroine who had faced a tusilade which made 
brave men tremble, actually fainted away ! 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

The Right Hon. Charles Earl Grey. Painted by 
F. R. Say. Engraved by W. Say. Acker- 
mann & Co. 

Tuts is a full-length, and a good likeness of the 
Premier, and cannot be otherwise than welcome 
to reformed England. It, however, strikes us, 
to speak critically, that the legs are a little too 
fine, and the accessaries a little too strong: but, 
be we right or wrong, the picture is a pleasing 
one. 


The Right Rev. Daniel Wilson, Lord Bishop of 
Calcutta. Painted by T. Phillips, R.A. En- 
graved by J. Bromley. Moon & Co. 

To paint a good picture of a man so lost in lawn 

as a bishop, requires a skilful artist, and to en- 

grave it so as to do the work justice, demands 
something of the same sort of ingenuity. Much 
has been accomplished in the portrait before us. 


Duchess of Kent. Painted by Rothwell. Drawn 
on Stone by Lane. Dickenson. 

Tue expression of this portrait is gentle and 

sweet: the hat and feather are too dark and 

voluminous for the head. 

The Hon. Lady Elizabeth Harcourt. Painted 
by G. Hayter ; drawn on stone by W. Sharpe. 
Dickenson. 

Tue lady is curbing the luxuriance of her locks 

with a string of pearls, and doing her work 

gracefully. 


Engravings from the Works of Liverseege. Moon 
& Co. Part 4. 

Tuere are three prints in this number: 1, ‘The 

Recruit,’ 2, ‘The Fisherman,’ 3, ‘Little Red 
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Riding Hood,’ and original nature is strong in 
them all; the path of poor Red Riding Hood is 
crossed by a wolf, and the gathered flowers are 
dropping from her lap. The Fisherman looks 
at the Sea, and thinks on the empty quart pot 
in his hand, and stands in ludicrous indecision 
between tempting the yeasty waves or ventur- 
ing on a new score for brown stout. ‘lhe 
Recruit, with ribbons at his hat, and his ser- 
geant on one side and sweetheart at the other, 
sits balancing the matter between glory and 
love; if he would but look to the left, he would 
get a warning—a poor old soldier with a wooden 
leg— 

Begs bitter bread through realms his valour saved. 
Nothing can surpass the quiet sergeant and the 
cool corporal: they feel they have hooked the 
gudgeon, and rest satisfied. 


The Camera. No.1. Sketches at Hastings. By 

H. Melling. Moon & Co. 
Some clever descriptions accompany these sea- 
coast sketches. ‘The pencil has wrought with 
spirit, and the hand of the etcher has done 
its duty. The coast scene has enough of land 
and wave, to interest all lovers of the pictu- 
resque; but ‘The Fisherman’ is our favourite ; 
he is a fine, homespun, manly fellow, with a 
maritime air about him, such as few artists can 
bestow. 


Picturesque Memorials of Salisbury. Nos. IV. 
and V. Brodie & Co., Salisbury. 

Tus little publication cannot fail to interest 

all who are natives of Salisbury, or are acquainted 


with its interesting buildings. 


St. Aldgate’s Alms-houses, Oxford. Delamotte. 


THESE interesting ruins are very neatly drawn 
and etched: they are partly rootless now; but, 
in other days, they held King Charles and his 
little Parliament. They are about to be pulled 
down to make room for the new front of Pem- 
broke College. 


Three Ponies, rode and drove by H.R.H. the Prin- 
cess Victoria. Dickenson. 

TuE Princess gives her ponies too much corn, 

and uses the whip too little: they are far too 

sleek and fat for work, though they do very 

well to limn on stone and exhibit. 





MUSIC 








KING’S THEATRE, 

On Thursday, the incomparable opera, ‘ Frei- 
schutz,’ was given by the new German com- 
pany. Mad. Pirscher, the prima donna, has a 
good voice, and sings with feeling; the parts 
sustained, heretofore, by Haitzinger, Pellegrini, 
and Mad. Schneider, are now filled by Binder, 
Kockert, and Madlle. Nina Sontag, whose talents 
and voices are many degrees interior. Nor do 
we think the chorus singers so good as those of 
last season; the tenors sang flat, and the basses 
wanted power and energy. ‘lhe overture was en- 
cored; the divertissement which followed, con- 
sisted of a few dances, by the junior members 
of the corps de ballet. 

Mozart's ‘Figaro,’ is expected to be given 
this evening: we hope Costa will respect the 
composer, and give us the music without any 
mutilation. 

The two sisters Elslers, from Dresden, made 
their début in the ballet of ‘ Faust,’ on Satur- 
day: they are graceful and fine dancers—but, 
we have not yet had time to forget Taglioni. 


Second Philharmonic Concert.—The_ sinfonia 
in E flat, by Spohr, performed on this occasion, 
is, to our taste, the chef-d’ceuvre of that com- 
poser’s orchestral compositions. We had also 
Beethoven's sinfonia in a No. 7, a still finer 
work, and of a higher character:—the move- 


ment in A minor is magnificent—the solemnity 
of the basses beginning the motif, and the 
change of harmony to a six-four, on the domi- 
nant to c major—the simplicity of the counter- 
point—the pathos of the melody in a major— 
the syncopations in the fugue, and the bold 
daring of beginning and ending with a burst of 
wind instruments, are some of its finest effects. 
Let the reader add to the spirited and correct 
execution of two such sinfonias, Weber’s bril- 
liant (and to us always affecting) overture of 
Euryanthe, and then acknowledge with us, that 
it was worth a whole season’s subscription. 

A MS. quintetto, by J. B. Cramer, for piano- 
forte, violin, viola, violincello, and contra- basso, 
was performed, for the first time, by himself 
and four others; the andante contained a few 
snatches from Mozart. A concertino was ex- 
ceedingly well executed on the violin by Mr. 
Wolff, a young German, lately arrived in Lon- 
don. He executes passages well in tune, and 
has a good staccato bow, and was much ap- 
plauded. Mad. de Meric blundered in Mozart’s 
‘ Per pieta,’ a difficult song for even a better 
singer. Miss Masson and Mr. Horncastle sang 
Spohr’s beautiful duet in Jessonda, and, with 
Mr. Taylor, Beethoven's trio ‘ Tremate, empi, 
tremate.’ Sir G. Smart, in the true capacity of 
a conductor, stood with a baton in his hand, 
and we never heard the band go better. 


Second Antient Concert—Director, Lord Burg- 
hersh.—Some recruits from the Royal Academy 
of Music have been added to the choir and 
band, who, if carefully drilled, will give in- 
creased effect to both. Two fine madrigals, 
sung by the entire corps-vocal, were very 
effective. Amongst the novelties in the per- 
formance, was the ‘ Credo,’ from Mozart's 12th 
Mass; the tenor solo sung by Donzelli. Messrs. 
Parry, jun., Horncastle, and Bennett, made 
their first appearance at these concerts, and 
sung in their best manner. Mrs. Bishop, Miss 
Masson, and Mrs. Knyvett, Phillips, and the 
new bass singer Mr. Machin, took a part in 
this concert. ‘The selection was a good one, 
such as we anticipated from the director. We 
would prefer to hear more of Haydn—why not 
give the whole of an act from the ‘ Creation,’ an 
act from the ‘ Seasons,’ and a selection from his 
Masses, and also from the Masses of Haydn's 
brother, whose sacred works are of the highest 
order? 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

Practical Rules for producing Harmonic Notes on 
the Violin, with a Theoretical Explanation of 
the Manner in which Musical Notes, Natural 
and Harmonic, are produced by Vibrating 
Strings. Composed and arranged by an Ama- 
teur. 

Tuose who have witnessed the surprising 

feats of Paganini, and listened to the enchanting 

effects of his sustained melodies will derive 
satisfaction from attentively examining the 
above rules, wherein is explained the en- 
tire mystery of the art of playing harmonics. 

We think the author has theoretically exhibited 

more than would be practically effective, yet it 

is satisfactory to know the extent of such artful 
resources. ‘The double harmonics of Paganini 
puzzled us until we perused the above rules. 

The single harmonic-notes, which are produced 

by placing the finger lightly on the open string 

or stopt-note, exactly at the interval of a perfect- 
fourth, have often been introduced in violin 
music; in rapid scales and a thousand new and 
ingenious passages, Paganini alone has the merit 
of having used them, but it would be folly for 
any other violinist to suppose that the mere ab- 
stract quality of harmonic notes, without the re- 
sources of a fine imagination, could ever excite 








admiration or applause. 





Christian Vespers. Written and com 

C. Hutcheson, Esq., Glasgow. 7 
Tuts work is professedly written to improve 
“ the present depressed state of church music,” 
at least so we infer from the preface. That it 
will go far towards accomplishing the author's 
design, we very much doubt. 





From thy shores, my loved Scotland. Composed 
for Mrs. Wood, by H. R. Bishop. 

Mrs. Wood, like a good patriot, would Sing thig 
with fine feeling. The innumerable demands 
on Bishop’s invention, make it impossible for 
him to be always original; he is, however, ge. 
nerally correct in his musical expression, which 
is a recommendation to this song. 








THEATRICALS 


DRURY LANE. 

Mr. Bernard, the author of the successfyl 
farce called ‘The Nervous Man,’ is to appear 
this evening in the part of M‘Shane. Mr. Ber. 
nard had made arrangements to be paid a 
nightly sum during the run of his farce, and 
that run has been stopped—first, by Mr. Power's 
having leave of absence for a fortnight to act in 
Edinburgh, and subsequently, by some dis. 
agreement, which has caused Mr. Power's re. 
tirement from Drury Lane Theatre. This is 
one of the numerous hardships to which dra. 
matic authors are liable under the present sys. 
tem; and we sincerely hope that every allow- 
ance will be made (should it be needed) for the 
arduous task which circumstances have imposed 
on Mr. Bernard, and that the public will 
generously second him in his laudable and 
honest endeavour to indemnify himself for the 
loss he has sustained. The hardship on him is 
materially increased, by the fact that Mr. Power, 
during his absence, was actually playing in this 
very farce with great success in Edinburgh; and 
that, under the existing laws there seems to be 
no process by which Mr. Bernard can obtain 
fair remuneration from those who have been 
profiting at his cost. 








COVENT GARDEN. 

Mr. Hackett, the American actor, who, some 
time since made a very favourable impression 
at Drury Lane Theatre, appeared here for the 
first time on Saturday last. The farce chosenis 
called ‘Tue Kentuckian; or, a Trip to New 
York.’ It has been attributed, in the papers, 
to Mr. Bernard; but we have been informed, 
that that gentleman is responsible for nothing 
beyond cutting down an American comedy in 
three acts, into the present farce. There isa 
part in it, called Mrs. Luminary, acted by Mrs. 
Gibbs, and intended, as it would seem, as a skit 
upon Mrs. Trollope. This part might, no 
doubt, be effective in America, where the writ 
ings of that lady have given offence, but it lost 
its interest here, from a want of being generally 
understood. ‘The principal character 1s Colonel 
Nimrod Wildfire, a Kentuckian, and it is re- 
presented by Mr. Hackett with a degree of 
ease and spirit which rank him high as an actor, 
and with such truth and force, that it cannot 
fail to be greatly amusing to those who have 
ever met with any of the originals from whom 
it is drawn; while those who have not, may 
safely take it upon trust as a genuine portrait. 
The audience on Saturday took praiseworthy 
pains to understand the part, and as soon as 
they did, they relished it much and laughed 
heartily. Some of the tough Kentuckian stories, 
as told by Mr. Hackett, have before appeared 
in the columns of the Atheneum ;+ but they cer- 
tainly derive an additional flavour from the 
good-humoured, clever, and characteristic way 
in which he delivers them. The farce has 
since been several times repeated with increased 
success. 





t See No, 210, p. 725. 
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MISCELLANEA 
Style of Scientific Writers.—A writer in the 


jast number of The New Monthly, having occa- 
sion to touch on this subject, stigmatizes the 
whole'class of English scientitic writers, as being 
remarkable for the want of literary taste: 
he not only assumes this to be true, but 
assigns reasons why it must be true; and as 
these are of universal application, they will, if 
true at all, apply to the scientific men of all 
nations. We cannot but believe, that the writer 
has formed his opinions, not upon any know- 
ledge of the writings of eminent scientific men, 
put upon some theory, founded upon his notions 
of the nature and tendency of mathematical and 
physical research, and of the effects which he 
supposes them to produce on the mind. Be 
this as it may, there can be no doubt that facts 
are opposed to his conclusions. From the 
nature of scientific investigation, and from the 
few extrinsic attractions which it holds out to 
those who may be disposed to cultivate it, it has 
happened that the number of scientific writers 
bears a very small proportion to the number 
who have cultivated, or attempted to cultivate, 
the general fields of literature ; we must, there- 
fore, when comparing the two departments, 
judge not by the absolute number of good 
writers in each, but by the proportion which the 
number of good writers bears to the whole, and 
then we suspect that the predominance of pure 
and correct literary taste would be found in 
favour of the scientific writers. Has the con- 
tributor to The New Monthly ever looked into 
the works of Newton, Bacon, Halley, and others 
of former times? or does he forget the produc- 
tions of Davy, Herschel (father and son), 
Young, Playfair, and many ethers of inferior 
note, of our own time? We might mention 
instances of philosophical writers, whose very 
defects of style are of a nature the reverse of 
those to which he alludes: for example, Leslie, 
even when writing on Abstract Mathematics, 
was florid and poetical, even to a vice. Among 
foreign writers, the instances are still more 
numerous. Euler, when deprived of sight, 
cheered his hours of repose by the recital of the 
Eneid, which, from memory, he was able to do, 
from beginning to end. ‘The writings of Leib- 
nitz are an instance not less pointedly opposed 
to the same hypothesis. Early and assiduous 
study of the classics gave to the writer that ele- 
gance and taste for which his works are so 
remarkable. Has the contributor to The New 
Monthly looked into the works of Descartes, 
D'Alembert, and Laplace? We must believe 
that he has not, or he would never have hazard- 
ed the opinions to which we have referred. 


Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge. 
—There is so much that is incomprehensible in 
the proceedings of this Society, that it is always 
with reluctance we advert to the subject. A 
new work, however, has lately been issued by 
Mr. Charles Knight, their publisher, called Te 
Companion to the Newspapers, which it is stated 
in the advertisement is to be had “ whole- 
sale, of all the Agents for the sale of The Penny 
Magazine,” and which The Times newspaper 
quoted from, on the Sth of March, and de- 
scribed as ‘‘a New Monthly Publication, by the 
Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge.” 
Now, under these circumstances, there can be 
no doubt, that The Companion to the Newspapers 
is the property of the Society; it never could 
have been permitted that any private specula- 
tion should be announced after this fashion, or 
that the paragraph in The Times should pass 
uncontradicted if not true. For the present, 
then, we are content te note these facts, that 
there may be no after-dispute. 


P Incredible !—The following is an extract from 
the notes of business,” prepared by the secre- 
tary, and to be submitted to the consideration of 


the Record Commissioners. ‘ Notwithstanding 

the numerous reports, printed and manuscript, 

that make mention of the Acta Dominorum Audi- 
torum and Acta Dominorum Concilii, printed at 

Edinburgh under the authority of the Record 

Commission, their existence was, and not with- 

out reason, doubted, when, upon application to 

Mr. Caley, he stated he had no recollection of 

any such publication. These doubts have, how- 

ever, been effectually removed, in consequence 

of the secretary having obtained from His Ma- 

jesty’s printers in Scotland, copies of their bills, 

one of which contains the following items:— 
November 2, 1816. 

1000 copies Acta Dominorum Concilii— 
109 sheets pica folio, printed with abbre- 
viated types..... Ksenresens eccccccccce £ 

2 Fac-simile Engravings, from lecords, 
FOF GittO. ..crcccccccccccccces coccces - 38 00 

1000 copies Acta Auditorum—63 sheets 
pica folio, printed with abbreviated types 

2 Fac-simile Engravings, from Records, 
GP GIR. cscccecsccees eecccccccccccs ° 4414 0 

See Cooper on the Public Records, Vol. 2, pp. 

218, 224, and 472. Ever since the compilation 

was published, many endeavours have been 

made to obtain copies of the 4cta Dominorum 

Concilii and Acta Dominorum Auditorum, but 

they have been equally unsuccessful.” "Here 

then is above 2000/. paid in 1816(!) for re- 
printing certain records, not a single copy of 
which can be discovered ! 

4 New Literary Journal, under the title of 
I’ Europe Littéraire, Journal de la Littérature 
Nationale et Etrangere, has just been started at 
Paris. Politics are entirely excluded from it, 
and Charles Nodier is one of the contributors. 

Gresham Prize Medal.—We accidentally omit- 
ted to state at the time, that the gold medal for 
1832, for the best original composition in sacred 
vocal music, was adjudged to Mr. Kellow; Mr. 
John Pye, Dr. Crotch, Mr. R. J. S. Stevens, 
and Mr. William Horsley, were the umpires, 
by whom the prize was awarded. 

Cambridge.—The Chancellor's gold medals 
for the two best proficients in classical learning 
among the commencing Bachelors of Arts, were 
on Wednesday last adjudged. to Edward Her- 
bert Bunbury, of Trinity College, and James 
Hildyard, of Christ’s College. 

The Earl of Richmond’s Sword.—A correspons 
dent, in reference to the anecdote quoted trom 
‘ Piozziana,’ has sent us an extract from a work 
called ‘Scenes in North Wales,’ relative to the 
Apocryphal Sword; where it is stated that 
“Richard Ap Howel, then Lord of Mostyn, 
joined Henry in Bosworth Field, and, after the 
battle, was presented by the grateful monarch 
with the belt and sword he wore that day. To 
King Henry’s invitation to follow him to Court, 
the Welshman replied, “ Sire, I dwell among 
mine own people.” Our correspondent also 
points to an inaccuracy in the anecdote as re- 
lated in the ‘ Piozziana,’ where it is said that 
Henry merely stopped “ for a day” at Mostyn 
Hall, “whereas he was entertained there for 
some time, and an apartment, at one end of the 
gallery, is still called the King’s room, wherein 
his plans for the invasion of England were fully 
Matured.” 

When two hearts united by long, tried, and 
valued friendship, are divorced by death, ’tis the 
survivor dies.—Mrs. Hemans. 
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Mr. John Thomas Smith, the keeper of the 
Prints in the British Museum, died suddenly on 
Friday the 8th. He was well known from the 
situation which he held, and the works which at 
various times he edited; and he wili be long 
remembered by the frequenters of the Museum 
—not so much for his knowledge of works of 
art, as for his abundant gossip on matters con- 
nected therewith. He was the son of old Na- 
thaniel Smith, the printseller, formerly of May's 





Buildings, a well known jackal to the Walpoles, 












Gulstons, and Cracherodes, the great print col- 


lectors of other days. The father etched a 
little, and from his instruction the son acquired 
the like art. When a very young man:lie com- 
menced a series of Illustrations of the Antiqui- 
ties of London and its Environs; the first num- 
ber of which work was published so early as 
1791, and the last not till 1800. During its 
progress he also published ‘ Remarks on Rural 
Scenery, with twenty etchings of Cottages from 
Nature,’ &c. 4to. 1797; this was followed by 
the ‘ Antiquities of Westminster,’ 1807—and 
in 1809 he published sixty-two additional plates 
to this latter work. In 1810 he commenced his 
‘Ancient Topography of London,’ consisting 
principally of specimens of domestic architec- 
ture. After this appeared, with an introduction 
by Francis Douce, his ‘ Vagabondiana, or, Etch- 
ings of remarkable Beggars, &c. of notoriety in 
London and its Environs.’ His last publication 
was the ‘ Life of Nollekens’—written in a spirit 
of disappointed spleen, universally and justly 
condemned. We understand that he has left a 
posthumous work, entitled, a ‘History of his 
own Life and Times.’ 

The most important matter now to be con- 
sidered is, who shall be his successor at the 
Museum? We hope, for the credit of the 
country, that the place will be given to some 
one of ability and experience. Several candi- 
dates have started—two we have heard named, 
and both of them are well entitled to hope for 
it, while some dozen others have no pretension 
except personal influence. 
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Days of | Thermom. —s Winds | Weather. 





W.xMon. | Max. Min. Noon. 

Th. 7| 46 30 30.10 N.W. Cloudy. 
Fr. 8) 43 28 | 30.20 N. | | Snow, P.a. 
Sat. 9| 42 32 30.08 |NWtoNE, Ditto. 
Sun. 10; 45 30 29 90 N.E. Clear. 
Mon. 11| 44 33 20.70 N.E. | Snow, a.m. 
Tues. 12) 46 25 29.90 N.E. Clear. 
Wed. 13) 41 24 29.50 | Ss. Civudy. 


Prevailing Clouds.—Cumulostratus, Cumulus, Cir- 
rostratus. 

Mean temperature of the week, 25° 5’, 
variation, 21°, 

Nights and Mornings frosty except Monday. 

Day increased on Wednesday, 3h. 54 min. 


Greatest 














NOVELTIES IN LITERATURE AND ART. 

The Genius of Judaism. 

A Practical Appeal to the Public, in Defence of 
Hahnemanr’s New System of Physic, by J. B. Gil- 
christ, LL.D. 

The Life of Isaac Watts, D.D. by the Rev. T. Milner, 

The Character of the Life, in Connexion with the 
Resurrection, by the Rev. W. Davis. 

The Abolition of the Poor Laws, the Safety of the 
State. 

Lectures on Poetry and General Literature, by James 
Montgomery. 

Directions for the Analysis of Inorganic Substances, 
by J. J. Berzelius, translated from the French by G. O. 
Rees. 

The Entomology of Australia, by George Robert 
Gray. Part 1. will appear June 1. 

Just published.—Michell’s Fssay on Woman, 4s. 6d. 
—Carwithen’s History of the Church, 8vo. Vol 3, 10s. 
—Hoosainee of Adrianople, 32mo. 3s. 6d.—Select Li- 
brary, Vol. 8, 6s.—Life and Adventures of General 
Jarvis (by Himself), l2mo. 3s. 6¢.—Skurray’s Sermons, 
Vol. 2. 8vo. 8s. 6d.— Baker’s Poetic Vigils, l2mo. 5s. 60. 
—Polis Tales, uniform;with ‘ Hungarian Tales,’ 3 vols. 
post 8vo. 12. Ls. 6d.—Art of Cutting, 2s. 6¢.—Melet’s 
Tableau Littéraire, 7s. tid.— Merlet’s French Grammar 
Complete, 10s. 6¢.—Graham’s Treasury, 12mo. 9».-¢ 
Gallery of the Society of Painters in Water Colours, 
No. 5. 10s.— Williams's Private Life of Christ, 12mo. 7s, 
—Bilair on Slavery, 12mo. 6s. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS 

The publisher begs to announce, that he has just 
perfected one set of the Afhenaui, from the ccm- 
mencement in 1828 to the close of last year, which may 
be had neatly half-bound. He bas also one copy, un- 
hound, of the years 1830, 1831, & 1832. He is still wil- 
ling to give one shil.ing a piece for Nos. 166 and 167. 

Errata.—In No. 279. p. 137, col. 2, line 34, for 
« Black Stawk,” read Black Hawk: p, 138, col. 1, 
line 12, for “ national” read sectional, 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 


ORTHERN SOCIETY for the ENCOU- 
RAGEMENT of the FINE ARTS, 

Exhibitors and the Public are informed that the Northern So- 
ciety for the Encouragement of the Fine Arts will open their 
preg on or about the First of May next ; and that Works of 
Art will be received during all April. 

F. T. BILLAM, Hon. Secretary, 
Gallery of the Northern Society, Leeds, March 6th, 1833. 

All Letters to be addressed— The Directors of the Northern 

Society for the Encouragement of the Fine Arts, Leeds.’’ 


ARINE SOCIETY’S OFFICE, 54, 
Bishopsgate-street, March 14, 1833.—The ANNIVER- 
SAKY DINNER oi the Marine Society will be held at the City of 
London Tavern, on Thursday, the 2sth inst. at6 o'clock precisely: 
The President, the Shy ROMNEY, in the chair. 
STL 







Lieut.-Col. Barnewell 

John Brown, Esq. 

‘Thomas Coles, Esq. 

Benjamin Cotton, Esq. 

Robert Hali Dare, Esq., M.P. 
Capt. J. Ww. Deans Dundas, 


Michael Francis Gordon, Esq. 
Francis Gosling, Ese 

William Alex, Mackianon, Esq. 
Capt. George Probyn, EB.LS, 
Capt. John Shepherd, E.LS, 
Stephen Silver, Esq. 





-N., M.P. 

Tickets for the dinner, £1. each, may be procured from the 
Steward: ; at this office ; and at the City of Loudon Vavern. 

_The Governors will hold a General Court at this office, pre- 
cisely at 5, and will go in procession to the tavern. 
THOMAS KING, 
ATIONAL GALLERY of PRACTICA 

SCIENCE and WORKS of ART, ADELAIDE-STRE 
and LOWTHER ARCADE, near St. Martun’s Church, WEST 
STRAND. Opendaily from 10 till dusk.—Admission, 1s. Cata- 
logue, 1s. NOW EXHIBITING. 

PERKINS’ newly-discovered System of generating Steam, ex- 
emplilied by aSTEAM GUN, discharging, with one-fourth greater 
power than that of Gunpowder, a Volley of Seventy Bails, 
ayainsta Target, in four seconds, every two hours during the day. 

Steam-boat Models upon water, propelled by the paddle-wheel 
in common use, and by that of Perkins’ late invention,—Holds- 
Worth’s newly invented Revolving Rudder.—An Apparatus by 
Perkins, showing a brilliant combust’ of the hardest steel, 
effected by its being brought in contact with a soft iron plate, 
revolving with an intense rapidity.—Specimens of Perkins’ Sys- 
tem of Printing with hardened Steel Plates and Rollers, and of 
the transfer of Eugravings on Steel.—A Magnet, by Saxton, 
capable of igniting gunpowder.—Unrivalled Collections of Ante- 
dilaviau Fossil Organic Remains, aud Minerals, highly interesting 
to the antiquarian and the geologist.—An Apparatus, by Per- 
kins, compressing, with a power of 30,000 pounds to the square 
inch, aéritorm fluids, liquids, or solids. Exhibited every day 
at 2and 4 o’clock.—Exemplification of Watson’s Plan for pre- 
venting Ships foundering at Sea.—Sectional and Working Modeis 
of Steam Eugiues.— Model of the proposed Loudon aud Birming- 
ham Railway.—Models of new Framing of Ships, various im- 
pews Anchors, Rudders, Gun Carriages, ‘Top-mast Fid, Cat- 
ead Stopper, Life-ratts, Life-preservers, and wamerous other 
apparatus.—A Mouse in a Diving-Bell, immersed in water— 
illustrating the principle and application of the Bell.—A Selec- 
tion of valuable Paintings by the Old Masters, among which will 
be found some splendid productions of Murillo.—The Royal 
Seraphine aud Harp-Ventura, new Musical lustraments; per- 
formed on at intervals, 

Namerous other Models and Objects of interest and amusement 
are now exhibited, and additions to the Gallery are made daily. 





Secretary. 
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Just published, dedicated, by permission, to the King’s Most 
Exccilent Majesty, and addressed to the notice of the Offieers 
of the Royal Navy, and Marines, and Public of the British 
Nation. 

pp <TTT 7 , 
SERIES of COSTUMES of the ROYAL 
NAVY and MARINES, according to the latest regula- 
tious, to be completed in sixteen plates, finished in the Migh- 
est style of colouring; and touched in Gold aud Silver, designed 
and drawn by L. Mansion and 8S, Echausier. 
Subscribers to the whole work, 5s. per plate ; separate plates, 
6s. each. 





Also, 

A Highly finished Coloured Plate, touched 
in Gold and Silver. “ Be quick, n darling.” —( Neapolitan 
Costume), drawn by L. Mansion, price 5s. 

Andrews and Co., 88, Piccadilly, (where subscriptions are re- 
ceived,) and to be had of all respectable Printselers in Town 
and Country. 












: New Burlington-street. 
Mr. Bentley (Successor to Henry Colburn) has just published the 
following 
NEW WORKS. 

2 vols. 8vo. fine Vortrait, 24s. 

, = iy se 
IR WILLIAM HOSTE'S LIFE. 
Including Original Letters of Lord Nelson, &e. 
y Lavy HARRIET HOSTE. 
“* Itdeservesa place in every sailor's , and in every lands- 
man’s library.”"—Naval and Military Gazette. 7 
2 





DEDICATED, BY PERMISSION, TO HIS MAJESTY. 
In 2 vols. 8vo. with 18 beautiful Embellishments, handsomely 
bound in cloth, 

THE ORIGIN AND SERVICES OF 
THE COLDSTREAM GUARDS. 
By Colonel) MAC KINNON, 

** A work full of amusement, besides being invaluable to mi- 

litary men.” —Times. 
3 


Also, just ready, in 2 vols, 8vo. 
TOURS IN PPER INDIA, 
And in Parts of the HIMALAYA MOUNTAINS ; with an Account 
of the Courts of the Native Princes, Descriptions of Oriental 
Field Sports, Xc. 
By Major Archer, late Aide-de-Camp to Lord Combermere, 


vo. with fine Portrait, 
SIR BAIRD’S LIFE, 
By Theodore Hooke, Esq. 

“The military life of this great and good man is full of in- 
terest; the work is a desirable addition to our biographical li- 
terature.”—JoAn Buil. 

5 


TRANSATLANTIC SKETCHES; 
Comprising Visits to the most interesting Scenes in North and 
South America, and the West Indies. 

2 vols. 8vo. with numerous Etchings, Maps, &c. 
By Capt. J, &. Alexander, 42nd Royal Highlanders, 


New edition, 2 vols, 
DAVID 


despondency. 


in the human heart.”— 5 


FISHER’S 





Annuals. [is form is an elegant quarto.”—Windsor Express. 


DEVONSHIRE 


Great Britain.”—Morning Herald. 
IRELAND 


Esq. M.A. 


Saunder’s News Letter. 


LANCASHIRE 


From original Drawings by AUSTIN, ec. 


VIEWS IN 
with Descriptions. In 2 vols. containing 60 E 
COPLEY FIELDING, AUSTIN, CATTERMOLE, &c, &e. 
Imperial svo. Prints. 
Royal 4to. India Proofs 
Imperial 4to. Proofs befor 








SCRIPTURE 


SCRIPTURE N 
By ESTHER HEWL 


ATURAL 
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quartos are in themselves a valuable library. 


ROMAN 


of Questions, and References for their Solution. 


Published by FISHER, SON, and Co. Newgate-street. 


EASTER PRESENTS. 
(HE EASTER GIFT, a ReEticious Orrertne. 


Containing 14 highly-finished Engravings, price 7s. elegantly bound. 

“The following pages have been written in a spirit of the deepest bumility. The pictures are entirety sacred snbjects, and their 
illustration has given me the opportunity of embodying many a sad and serious thought that had ariseu in hours of solitude ang 
I believe 1 myself am the better for their existence; I wish their effect may be the same on others, 
and deceitful world, ae will be written utterly in vain, which awakens one earnest heavenward thought, one hope, or one fear, 

. £ 


DRAWING-ROOM SCRAP-BOOK FOR 1833; 


With Poetical flustrations by L. EB. L. 
In 4to. containing 36 highly-tinished Eugravings, price 21s. elegantly bound. 


AND CORNWALL 
From original Drawings by THOS. ALLOM ; with Descriptions by J. BRUI'TON and E. W. BRAYLEY, Esqrs. tn 1 vol. ato, 
coulaining upwards of 140 Engravings, price 2/, 2s, handsomely haif-bound. 











By L. E. L, 


To this hurry ing 


———*‘ Each kindly pledge 
Brings geutie memories of love and Lome.” 


“We should have little hesitation in at once choosing this ¢ Drawing-Room Scrap-Book,’ as the choice flower from among all the 


ILLUSTRATED; 


*< One of the most splendid topographical volumes that we have ever seen.”—Li/erary Gazette. 8 
“ Avery valuable adition to the many works which enrich our libraries, illustrative of the beauties, natural and artificial, of 


ILLUSTRATED; 
From original Drawings by GEO. PETRIE, W. H. BARTLETT, T. M. BAYNES, &c.; with Descriptions by G, N, WRIGHT, 
E In 1 vol. 4to. containing 81 Engravings, price, in cloth, zis.; handsomely half-bound, 27s, 


“* There is much architectural magnificence and beauty in the plates which embellish this work.”—Literary Gazette. 
** We know not what its sale may be; but if at all equal to its merits, it has a place upon the table of every house in [reland.”~ 


ILLUSTRATED; 


1 vol. 4to. containing 112 Engravings. Cloth, 50s.; handsomely half-bound, 35s, 


THE EAST; 


Comprising INDIA, CANTON, and the SHORES OF THE RED SEA; from Sketches on the Spot, by Captain ROBT. ELLIOT, RN, 
Sugravings, by the most eminent Artists, from Drawings by PROUT, STANFIELD; 
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VALUABLE JUVENILE WORKS. 
HISTORY 
By ESTHER HEWLETT. One Hundred and Thirty-six Engravings. 2 vois. 18s. 


“ The plan and execution of this work are both highly creditable to the piety, talents, research, and taste, of the esteemed author; 
the engravings are very pleasing illustrations.”—Evangelical Magazine. 


FOR YOUTH. 


HISTORY FOR YOUTH. 


T. Eighty-two Engravings. 2 vols. i2s.; with coloured Plates, 18s. 


* Quite a treasure for any deserving child, from six years of age to the time of teens......In short, these two infantine-looking 
—Literary Gazette, 


In 1 vol. neatly bound in cloth, 6s. 


HISTORY : 
Illustrated by 76 Engravings, from original Drawings by W. H. BROOKE, Esq., and engraved by H. WHITE, Esq.; with a Series 
By THOMAS ROSE. 

*€ This new History of Rome will be found very acceptable, no less on account of its condensation and clearness, than of the 
numerous illustrations with which it sapplies the youthful inquirer.”—Court Journal. 

** This is a very concise and clever litte epiiome of Roman History.”"—Luerary Gazette. 


FOR YOUTH. 








eer ~ Just publisied, a aa 
’ Sia a it : + 
EBRETT’S PEERAGE, corrected to the 
present Time, with the Arms of the Peers, and a fine 
Portrait of His Majesty; and including the recent Creations. 
In two volumes, price 11. 8s. 

Printed for J. G. & BF. Rivington; J. & W. T. Clarke; Long- 
man & Co,; Cadell; John Richardson; J. M. Richardson ; 
Baldwin & ck; Hatehard & Seu; J. Booth; J. Booker; 
Himilton & Co.; S. Bagster: I v; Paroury & Co.; E 
Hodgson; E. Lloyd; W. Pi - Templeman ; Houliston 
& Son; and the Executors of T. 

Of whom may be had, 

Debrett’s Baronetage, corrected to May 1852. 

In two Volumes, price il. 8s. : 
NEW FRENCH BOOK, 

By Professor MERLET, of the University of London. 
Just published, in alarge Lzmo, volume, neatly bound, price 7s. 6d. 
pa TABLEAU LITTERAIRE de la 
FRANCE; contenant un Essai sur la Littérature Fran- 
case depuis son Origine jusqu’en 1832, et de nombrenx Exiraits 
des meilleurs Auteurs; suivis de Notes sur quelques Ditheultes, 
servant de suite au ‘ Traducteur.’ 

* The selections have been made with good taste and sound 
judgment; there are explanatory notes at the end, by which the 
student is materially assisted in comprehending not only dilficul- 
ties, but the beauties of French phraseology.””— Monthly Review, 

** This is decidedly the best French compilation we have seen ; 
throughout there is not an objectionable extract; we recommend 
this varied and truly entertaining production.”—Atlas. 

London: Effingham Wilsun, 88, Royal Exchange. 
Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 
1 


















Le Traducteur; or, Historical and Miscel- 
laneous Selections from the best French Writers, on a plan cal- 
cnlated to render reading and translation peculiarly servi 
in acquiring the Speaking and Writing of the French Le 
designed for junior stadents, 2nd edit. neatly bound, price 

In this edition, the author has made every improvement in the 
selection of pieces, as well as the Explauatory Notes, (both of 
which have beeu considerably increased,) which constant prac- 
tice in teaching could suggest. 
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A French Grammar, divided into Four Parts, 
the Pronunciation, the Accidence, the Syntax, and the Appendix, 
Each of which are sold separate, or in one thick volume, 12mo. 
new edition, neatly bound, price 10s, 6d, 


3 


Synopsis of French Grammar. 12mo. price 
2s. 6d. bound in cloth. 
Presenting at one view, as it were, all the Rules of the Author’s 
Grammar, to which there are References, 











ays i, Chand»--sire et, West Surand, 
Maveh 15, IDs 
(acres to BOOKSELLEK=.— W. Kipp 
begs to inform the Trade, and the Public in general, that 
he was opeued au Office for ihe Sale of his Publicatious, as above, 
in consequence of he extensive fraud practised on im by persons 
who have dishouestly obtained and secreted, and who are daily 
disposing of, large quantities of W. K.’s Stock, on terms con- 
siderably below the wholesale prices. If the fraudulent act be 
repeated after this notice, the parties mustabide the Consequences, 
NEW EDITIONS OF MRS. MARCET’S WORKS. 
ONVERSATIONS on CHEMISTRY, in 
which the Elements of that Science are familiarly explained, 
and illustr by Experiments; with a Conversation on the 
Steam Engine. 2 vols. with Engravings, 14s. F 
Conversations on Vegetable Physiology ; com- 
prehending the Elements of Botany, with their Application to 
Agriculture. 2 vols. with Eugravings, 125. w 
Conversations on Natural Philosophy. With 
22 Engravings, 10s. 6d. By : 
Conversations on Political Economy. 9s 
Just published, by the same Author, _ 
John Hopkins’s Notions on Political Eco- 
nomy. 12mo. 4s. 6d. cloth, : z - 
The Seasons: Stories for Young Children. 
Vol. 1—Winter; Vol. 2—Spring; Vol. 3—Summer ; Vol. 4— 
AUTUMN, nearly reaty. 2s. each vol. half-bound. 
Stories for Children, explaining the Manner 
of Building a House, &c. 2s. half-bound. 
London ; Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, Green, & Longman. 









Price 6s. 


I Ss ER RIM U S 


“This is the impassioned work of a man of talent. The action 
is single, the progress iearful, and the denouement terrific.”— 
Metropolitan. ; y= 

“© It is strikingly original, forcible, and interesting. —Lil. 4 

“ We dare say it will be discovered that ‘ Miserrimus' Is 
production of some established writer.””—Allas. er ! 

** It takes a convulsive grasp upon the attention. en aeege 

“it is written with great ag and, consequently, is 
with ravenous asidity."—Sunday Times. 

“Some portions of the story are such as Goethe hinvself, in 
some fit of morbid enthusiasm, might have embodied in poeuic 

rose.”’—Court Journal. 

- It abounds in subtie and piercing views of the darker and 
more tragic pa-sions.”—New Monthly Magazine. il 
« We have read, with feelings of sincere ,ratdication, ama 

volume under the above title.”—Crific. . e 

“* Universally = prebee been bontemed be this striking and 

novel fiction.” —Literary Gazette (2nd Notice). 
Thomas Old -street. 
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eS“ 
TO MUSIC-SELLERS AND OTHERS. 
0 BE DISPOSED OF, and entered upon 
teomediatele the BUSINESS of a MUSIC and MUSICAL 
INSTRU MENT SELLER, established in 1527; comprising a 
LL-SELECTED Srock of MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS, with 
}asTRUMEN vs by Broadwood, Clementi, Erard, &e. &c. The 
hoase is in one of the best and most improving situations in the 
City, and at the low reutal of £80. per anuum, preseuting avery 
er rable opportunity Lo persons who can couwmand from £200. 





= veresent Proprietor declining business, particul.rs may be 
known by letter (post paid), addressed to G. M. A., Post Office, 
Bath. 





This dav is published, in small 6vo. pr 


66 
ECORDS ota VOYAGE to the W ‘ES rERN 
COAST of AFRICA, in His Majesty's Ship Dryad, and of 
the service on that Station Yor the SUPPRESSION of the SLAVE 
TRADE | ~ or 1830, 1831, aud lege. 
FER LEONARD, Surgeon, Royal Navy. 

“A me mb dein toy volume, drawn up from actual observa- 
tion; iv which the iniquitous traflic, as it exists in defiance of 
all our Treativs and Acts of Parliament, at the present moment, 
is depicted. This simple record of facts is worth volumes of 
eloquence.””— —Tait’s Edinburgh Magaz ine. 

Printed for Wiliiam Tait, 78, Prince’s-street, Biabergh; Long- 
man and Co. London; and John Cummios, Dublin 





This day is puolishe d, in 12mo. price Is. 6d. 
ASTORAL ADVICE to YOUNG MEN, 
pessicnlarty those in Country Villaves; in Seven Sermons, 
By the Rev. E. BER +A. Archdeacon of Berks. 
Printed for J. G. and F. Rivington, St. Paui’s Churchyard, and 
Waterloo- place, sar Mal i. 
is day is rant’ in 8ve 
LETTE R to CHARLE 3" EDWARD 
LONG, Esq. on the TRACTS recently published from 
te MS, Journal and Private Correspoudence of the late Lieut.- 
Genera! R. B. LONG. 
By General Lord Viscount BERESFORD, G.C.B. 
Johu Murray, Albemarie-street. 


NEW BOOKS IN THE PRESS, AND NEARLY READY — 
FOR PUBLICATION, 
HE LIFE of GENERAL SIR JOHN 


MOORE, ed his LETTERS aud JOURNALS. With 
& Portrait. 2 vols. 8vO. 











The Third and Concluding Volume of 
Principles of Geology. By Charles Lyell, 


ERS. svo. with Wood-cuts, PI — Maps, Xe. 


A Second Series of Fables, original and 
wiected. By the late James Norihcote. Ulustrated by fro 
hundred and eighty Engravings ou Wood, 8vo. 18s. from De- 
signs by Mr. Northcote and Mr. Hervey. 








Anew and beautiful edition, illustrated with a Portrait of the 
Authors after Harlow, aud Wood-cuts from Desigus of George 
Cruikshank, foolscap 8vo. 
Rejected Addresses. With an Original Pre- 

face written for this, the eighteenth edition. 

olin Murray, Aibemarie-street. 


THE SELECT LIBRARY, 
Ja Monthly Volumes, uniform with Dr. Larduer’s Cyclopedia, &c. 
small 8vo. 6s. each pe ‘ — 
Jen published, Vol. 


vi 
Ls of EMINENT MiSSION ARIES 


By JOHN CARNE, Ena. Containing 
David Zeisberger. *rogress of the Missionaries at 
Vanderkemp and Kicherer. Labrador. 
Missionaries to Madagascar. Mrs, A. H. Judson. 
Claudius Buchanan, David Brainerd. 
dens Haven. | William Milne, 
“it (Vol. 1) shows so much of heart and good feeling, as well 
a diligent research, that we are sure it will be ve ry popular. 
¢ hope he means res give us a complete Missionary Plutarch.” 
Quarterly Review. 
The two volumes of Lives of Missionaries can be had distinct 
from the rest of the Select Library. 
Loudon: Fisher, Son, and Co. 





Th his day is published, vo. price 9s. 6d. 
The Bridgewater Treatises on the Power, Wisdom, and Goodness 
of God, as manifested in the Creation. 
STRONOMY and GENERAL PHYSICS 
considered with reference nad Na ~% © ye Oley. 
By the Rev. W. W WEL AL 
Fellow and Tutor ‘of irinity c 4 me se, . c alates. 
*,* The otner Treatises by the Rev. Dr. Chalmers, Dr. Kidd, 
Sir Charles Bell, Dr. Roget, Rev. Dr. Buckiand, Rev. W. Kiroy, 
and Dr. Prout, are in great torwardr nd will shortly appear. 
London : WwW illiam Pickering, ¢ ancery-laue. 





This day is a a, in ismo. with numerous Illustrations, 
s. 6d. cloth boar 
HE ALPH. ABE t of SCIENTIFIC GAR- 
DENING, Being No. IIL. of a series of popuiar Iniro- 
ductions to the sees Se 
By Professor RENNIE. 
Also, by the same Author, 
The Alphabet of Insects. 
No. If. The Alphabet of Botany. 
On the 3ist of March will be published, 
No. IV. The Alphabet of Chemistry. 
London : William Orr, Paternoster-row ; W.and k. Chambers, 
Edinburgh ; W. Curry, jun. and Co. Dub jin 
GEOLOGY OF SCRIPTURE, 
w ready, in 8vo. with Pilates, 14s. boards, 
GE NER AL VIEW of the GEOLOGY of 
SCRIPTURE; in which the anerring Trath of the Ln 
Wed Narrative of the early Events in the World is exhibited, 
id distinctly proved, by the corroborative Testimony of Pury: 
Facts, on evers Part of the Earth’s Sarfice. 
By GEORGE FPAIKHOLME, Esq. 
The Fossil Flora of Great Britain. By 





No. I. 








- essor Lindiey, and W. Hutton, F.G.S. No, 8, illustrated by 
0 Copperplat ates, 5s. 6d., will be published on April 1, and will 
Contain a corrected List of Subscribers’ Names 

Py mtb Piccadilly; and through every Bookseller in 





Y VILLAGE, 
versus 
‘OUR VILLAGE’ 
By T. CROFTON CROKER. 
(UNIFORM WITH) 

The Adventures of Barney Mahoney, by the 
same Author. 1 vol. 8s. 2nd edition. 

“A very spirited volame, in which the ingenious author has 
depicted, with great truth, and abundant humour, the peculiari- 
ties, good and bas, of an Irishman of the lowest order.” —Times. 

Loudon: Fisher , Son, and Co. 


N the THEORY of the MOON, and on the 
PERTURBATIONS of the PLANETS. 
By J. W. LUBBOCK, Esq, F.R.S. 
SVO. price 4s. 
Also, by the same, : 

On the Determination of the Distance of a 
Comet from the Earth, and the Elements of its Orbit. 8vo. price 
2s.—And 

Account of the ‘ Traité sur le Flux et Reflux 
de la Mer’ of Daniel Bernouili, with a Treatise on the Attraction 
of Eitipsoids. sve. price 4s,; or together, in one volume, 10s. 

©. KRoight, Pall Mail East; and J. aud J. J. Deighton, Cam- 
bridge. 


Just published, 
in One Volume, 
price 8s, 








GEOLOGY OF SL 
In royal 4to. originally published at 3l. 28. , reduced to 2l. 2s. 
TINHE FOSSILS of the SOUTH DOWNES; 
or, Iilustrations of the GEOLOGY of SUSSEX, 
DEON MANTELL, F.LS 
Fellow of the Ross s1 College of Surgeons Sauber of the 
seological Socie: ty, &ec. 
With 42 Segresinen, ‘executed by Mrs. Mantell, from Drawings 
by the Author. 
TOWER OF LONDON, 
In roval 8vo. extra cloth boards and jeitered, embellished with 
10 Pidtes, published at 2is., reduced to 12s. ; or with the Plates 
on India paper, 6s. 

















The History and Antiquities of the Tower of 


London, with Memoirs of Royal and Distinguished Persons, re- 
duced trom Records, State Papers, and Manuscripts, and trom 
other original aud autheutic Sources. By John Bayley, F.R.S. 


F.s.A. M.R 
ondon : A. Lewis, Poultry. 
Of whom also may be hai (by the Trade only), at the expense 
of a single postage, 

A Catalogue of splendid Books of Prints, and 
Miscellaneous Books, at very low prices, together with the 
largest and cheapest Listof DOVE’S ENGLISH CLASSICS, 

IMPORTANT NEW WORKS, 
Pablished for Henry Colbarn, by R. Bentley, London; and sold 
by Bell and Bradraie, Edinburgh; John Cumming, Dublin ; 
all Booksellers. 
vois. embellished with above 40 portraits of the most dis- 
do men in Jretand, Curious Letters and Documents in 


imile, &c. 

EMOIRS of the IRISH UNION. 

Ry Sir JONAH BARRINGTON, 
*fhe Author hopes, by the revival and completion of this 
ry, to open wide the eyes of Great Britain to the present 
s of Ireland: to draw aside the certain of ignorance and 
prejudice by which the histery of the latter bas been so loug 
obscured; to compare her once rising prosperity with her exist- 
ing miseries; to discover the occult ¢ “sof their continuance, 
and the false principles of her misrai o display her sacrilices 
for England, and to unmask her libetlers in both countries,”’ 
—Preface. 
2. 


DEDICATED TO THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE. 
The Fiith aud tast ormagel, price 11. Is.; or large paper, with 


ty . 
THE Baav Tl RT OF KING 
HARLES THE SECOND ; 
A Series of poe tits iiastrating the Memoirs of Pe pys, Evelyn, 
Clarendon, aud other contemporary writers of that and in- 
teresting period: with Memoirs, Biographical and Criueal. 
By Mrs. Jameson, 

The fifth Namber contains the Portraits of La Belle Jennings, 
the Duchess of Portsmouth, the Duchess of Devonshire, the 
Countess of Northumberland, aud Miss Bagot. 









































> 
Oe 

In 8vo. 3s. 6d. enaraes with Portraits of General Chassé and 

Marshai Gerard, ginal Plan, corresponding with that of 

General Haxo, w cot. ie ted the attack, and other Drawings, 

HISLORY OF THE SIEGE OF ANTWERP. 
To be obtained only in 
THE UNITED SERVICE JOURNAL 

For MARCH, and containing in quantity equal to an ordinary 

volume of 300 pages. 





FOURTH EDITION, 

Comprising the recently created Peers and Baronets, and illus- 
trated with upwards of 1500 Engravings of the Arms, beauti- 
pend, printed in double columns, in 2 large vols. price 2/. 10s. 

ou 
BURKE'S PEERAGE AND BARONETAGE OF 
THE BRITISH EMPIRE, 
Corrected to 1833, 

This new edition of Mr. Burke’s popular work, in addition to 
comprising, exclusively, the whole Hexeorrany Rank of Eng- 
jand, Ireiand, and Scotland, (exceeding Firreen Hunprep 
Fai 1Ks,) has been so extended as to embrace almost every in- 
Gividual in the remotest degree allied to those eminent houses ; 
so that its collateral information is now cousiderably more co- 
pious than that of any similiar work hitherto published. 

Oe 

Elegantly printed in royal 8vo. with the Armorial Bearings ac- 
corateig meenen the First and Second Parts, price 7s. 6d. 
ea 

HISTORY OF THE COMMONERS OF GREAT 

BRITAIN AND cae LAND. 
By John Burk , 

Forming a necessary Companion to the é Pinas and Baronetage.’ 
The novelty and utility of this undertaking combine to invest 

it with no common ciaims to public attention, The bighly infla- 
eutial and ext ve class to whom it refers have at present no 
work of referen biting au entire and authentic accovnt of 
their respective Families, although it is obs ious how large a share 
of interest attaches to such av object, both for the parties them- 
selves, and for all convected with them, by the ties either of 
al.iance, friendship, neighbourhood, p we, OF political con- 
stituency, 

























Just published, a limited edition of a 
N ANUAL of the BARONETAGE; com- 
prising a correct List of the existing Members of the 
English, Irish, and Scotch Orders—a historical Account of the 
lustitution—Abstract of its Communities, lusignia, Preceden- 
cies, &e. 

** This elegant little volume fills up the desideratum hitherto 
experienced of there being no work which, in a separate form, 
treated of all that relates to the subject.”—Court Mogazine. 

Fraser, 215, Regent-street ; aud Wright and Son, Brighton, 


TO AMATEURS OF THE FINE ARTS, 


HE Subscribers and Public are respectfully 
informed that Part IV. of SMITH’Ss CATALOGUE RA 
SONNE, containing a Notice of the Lives, and a Description of 
the Works, of Jau Steen, Terburg, Metser, G. Netscher, E. Van- 
der Neer Vander Wert, P. de Hooge, Gonzales, and Schalcken, 
is now ready for delivery. 
Published by Smith and Son, No. 137, New Bond-street; and 
may be had of all Printseliers and Bookseliers. Price, to Sub- 
seribers, 2is.5 3 Non- Subscribe: ors, 26 











price 13s. 
HE SCHOL AS 1c PHILOSOPHY con- 
sidered in its Relation to CHRISTIAN THEOLOGY, 
By RENN DICKSON HAMP ee M.A. 
ate Fellow of Oriel Cote 
Oxford: J. H. “Parker ; ; J.G. and F. Rivington, London, _ 


NEW PARLIAMENT. 
ust published, price 2s. 6d. 
COMP. ARISON between the OLD and 
NEW REPRESENTATION of the UNITED KINGDOM ; 
showing 4 very Application of the Reform Acts to each Cou nty, 
City 1 Borough returning Members to Parliament, and every 
Ching 1 their ‘Re »presentation since the Session of 183), alpha- 
betically arranged ; with an Appendix of usetul Parliamentary 
Lists and Tables. 








Also, price 6d. 

Vacher’s Parliamentary Companion; con- 
tuining correct Lists of the House of Peers and House of Com- 
mous, with the Town Residences of the Members, and other 
Information essential to every one engaged in Parliamentary 

UsiDess. 
Vacher and Son, 29, Parliament-street, Westminster. 
NETHERLANDS. 
his day is published, in 8vo. price 10s. 6d. 
HE HISTORY of the SCOTTISH 
CHURCH at ROTTERDAM. To which are subjoined, 
not ces of the other British Churches in the Netherlands, and @ 
brief view of the Dutch Ecclesiastical Establishment, 
By the Rev. WILLIAM STEVEN, M.A, 
Junior Minister of the Church at Rotterdam, 
Waagh and Innes, Edinburgh; and Whittaker, Treacher, and 
Co., Ave-Maria lane, Loudon, 
Also may be had, 

History of Religious Liberty in England, 

comprising a History of the Puritans, By James Aikman. ismo, 








Jn 2 vols, 8vo. with Plates, price 36s. boards, 
EMORIALS of the PROFESSIONAL 

LIFE and TIMES of Sir WILLIAM PENN, Knight, 
Admiral and General of the Fleet during the Interregnum, Ad- 
miral and Commissioner of the Admuraity and Navy alter the 
Restoration. From 1644 to 1670 

By GRANVILL ‘E PE NN, Es 

“ We must close our extracts from these valuable volumes. 
We have never before met with so much infornation, clearly 
and explicitly given, regarding the condition and discipline of 
our avy in the days of its compar itive intaney. Our Maritime 
History may elucidate many of its vague pages from the memoranda 
aud instructions contained iv these Memorials.’’— Atheneum. 

** Authentic memorials of the life of any man distinguished in 
our history, and especially if he belongs to a period of uncom- 
mon interest, must alWays possess a strong laim to public atten- 
tion. Such is the present work; and the v it afiords us of 
those naval worthies, who, in a great measure, laid the founda 
tion of our glory and supremacy on the ocean, a century aud @ 
half age, is one of gratifying retrospect; a work whieh will find 
its way into every good library.”"—Literary Gazette, 

Also, edited by the same Author, q* 
The Character of a ‘Trimmer. His Opinion 
of—1. The Laws and Government—2. Protestant Religion—3. The 
Papi-ts—4. Foreign Affairs. By the Honourable Sir William 
Coventry, Knight. First srsited te 1687. In 1 vol. 8vo. price 5s. 
boards. 


















P. one for James Duncan, 37, Paternoster-row. 


SUROPEAN LIFE INSU R. ANCE ond 
“ ANNUITY COMPANY'S OFFICE, No. 10, Chatham- 
place, Blacktriars, London. 

This ompany continues to effect Life Insurances, at reduced 
Premiams, which may be paid Quarterly, Half-yearly, or Auna- 
ally, at the option of the insured ; to grant Annuities on single 
or joint lives; and to advance Money on Annuity, secured on 











Freetold, c apraee, or long Leasehold Property, or ou Money 
in the F 

The ¢ seared with this Company participate periodically in the 
profits. 


The Bonus declared on the 3rd of July, 1831, attaches to all 
Policies efiected on or before the 3ist of December, 1830, 
DAVID FOGGO, Secretary. 
ROMOTER LIFE ASSURANCE and 
ANNUITY COMPANY, 9, Chatham-place, Blackfriars, 


London. 
The Premiums of this Office are lower than any offered to 


the Public, as the subjoined specimens will show, both tor short 
terms and the whole period of Life. 
Annual Premiams required for au Assurance of £100. on a select 





fe. 

AGE. SEVEN YEARS: WHOLE LIFEs 
20 017 3 1 it & 
30 1 3.66 oe 
40 1m ot 217 0 





16 #5 2 2 10 
Assurers may contract, at the time of taking out their Policies, 


to pay their Premiums in any way most suitable to their circum- 
Stavces and convenience, 


Officers in the Army aod Navy when in active service, Persons 


afflicted with chronic avd other di-eases, aud such as are going 
beyond the timits of Eu 





»€, are also Assure dat moderate Rates. 
-rospectuses and all necessary iufurmation may be obtained ag 


the Office. 


is can be passed daily. 
enn: MICHAEL SAWARD, Secretary. 





THE AT 


HEN ZUM. 








AMERICAN MONTHLY REVIEW. 





THE object of this Work is to give brief Analyses and Reviews of original American books, and ot books which are republished in America, 
It comprises a far greater number of reviews and notices of books than any of the American Quarterly Reviews, The Contributors to the Work are among the most distinguished literary and scientific 


see a in Boston and its vicinity ; and great pains are taken to procure accounts of different books from those who are more conversant with the subjects of them. By this meaus, and by the 
a 


partiality, fidelity, aud independence at which it aims, it is hoped it will acquire (as no efforts wi 


Il be spared to make it deserve) public confidence. 


The Numbers for JANUARY and FEBRUARY, price 2s, 6d. each, will be delivered with the Magazines for April. 
London: O. RICH, 12, Red Lion-square. 





SIR WALTER SCOTT’S 


POETRY, NEW EDITION. 


UNIFORM WITH THE WAVERLEY NOVELS. 





On the ist of May will be publi 


shed, Vol. I. of a New Edition of 


THE POETICAL WORKS OF SIR WALTER SCOTT, Barr 
TO BE CONTINUED IN MONTHLY VOLUMES, 
WITH PREFACES, NOTES, CONTEMPORARY CRITICISM, VARIOUS READINGS, 
AND OTHER INTERESTING MATTER. 


EMBELLISHED WITH 


FRONTISPIECES AND VIGNETTE TITLES, 


THE DESIGNS TAKEN 


FROM REAL SCENES BY 


J. M. W. TURNER, Esa. R.A. 


‘The great success which has attended the periodical iseue of the Waveriry Novets from its 
Commencement in 1829—a success unprecedented in the literature of this country—has, along with 
a very general desire expressed on the part of the public, induced the proprictors to republish in a 
similar manner the whoie of 


SIR WALTER SCOTT’S POETICAL WORKS. 


In carrying this into effect, it will be their endeavour to render them in every respect worthy of 
public patronage. se ; 

Little more than two years ago, Sir Walter Scott attached to the Editions of his Poetical Works, 
then on sale, a series of Essays on Ballad Poetry, aiso Iutroductions to the Leading Poens, in every 
way worthy of his great reputation. All these will be given in the New Edition. 

The hand of death havi emoved the distinguished Author from the scene, the Proprietors will 
now have the melancholy satisfaction of enriching this edition with much curious matter, which, 
had their illustrious friend lived to superintend the work himself, could vot have been presented to 
the public. This will consist of contemporary critici arious reading 1 correspondence with 
some of the most eminent persons of the time when the Poems first appeared. 

In addition to the literary embellishments, the Proprietors have procured the assistance of the 


unrivalled pencil of 
J. M. W. Turner, R.A. 


Mr. Turner visited Scotland in the autumn of 1831, for the purpose of making Designs from some 
of the most prominent of the real Sceues described in the various Poems, and expressly for the 
resent Work. These Designs are in the course of being engraved in the tirst style, by Jon Pyr, 
H. Lexeux, Wittiam Miuuer, E, Goopatt, Horspuncn, Witmore, WaLiis, BRaANDARD, and 
other Artists of the first eminence. 

With the MINSTRELSY will likewise be given the Airs of some of the most popular Ballads, from 
the MS. collection at Abbotsford, aud which were especial favourites of the Author. 





PLAN OF THE WORK. 
1. The size, paper, and printing, to be in every respect uniform with the WavERLEY Novets, and 
done up in cloth, price 5s. each volume. 
Uf. The Work to be comprised in Twelve Volumes, which will include the MINSTRELSY OF 
THE SCOTTISH BORDER, aud SIR TRISTREM, 


Specimens of the Illustrations may be seen at the Sho 


I11. The publication to commence on the Ist of May next, and to be continued regularly on the 
first dav of each month till the whole is completed. § 

IV, Each volume to have a Frontispiece and Vignette Title-page from Mr. Turner's Designs; 
aad those comprising the MINSTRELSY, will have, in addition, Eugravings of some favourite Ain, 


EXPLANATION OF MR. TURNER'S DESIGNS. 


THE MINSTRELSY OF THE SCOTTISH BORDER will have Frontispieces from Drawings of 
Carlisle—Carlaverock Castle, near Dumfries—Jedburgh—aud Kelso, where Sir Walter Scott passed 
some time at School, 

The Vignettes to this portion of the Work will be Kilnockie (Johnny Armstrong's Tower,) 
Lochmaben Castle, Hermitage Castle, aud Smailiolm Tower—at the Farm-house near which the 
Author lived for some time when a few years old, 

SIR TRISTREM will have for a Frontispiece a View of Drvburgh Abbey, hallowed by being the 
resting-place of the remains of Sir Walter Scott; and for a Vigneue, Bemerside Tower, known as 
one of the resorts of Thomas the Rhy mer. ie 

THE LAY OF THE LAST MINSTREL will have as a Frontispiece, a View of Melrose. The 
Viguene, Newark Castle, Seikirkshire. < awe Ss 

MARMION—Frontispiece, Edinburgh, from Blachford-Hill. The Vignetie, Ashiestiel, Selkirk- 
shire, the Residence of the Author when the Poem was written, 5 

THE LADY OF THE LAKE—Froutispiece, Loch Katrine and Benvenue, The Vignette, Loch 
Achray—Benvenue. E c 

ROKEBY—Frontispiece, Mortham, junction of the Greta and the Tees, The Vignette. Bowes 


ower. 5 
Me, HE LORD OF THE ISLES—Frontispiece, Loch Corishin, Isle of Skye. The Vignette, Fingal's 

uve, Stafla, 

“BRID AL OF TRIERMAIN—Frontispiece, Shidda, from the Lake. The Vignette, Mayburgh. 

DRA MAS—Frontispiece, Berwick-upon-Tweed. The Vignette, Abbotsford, the Residence ol Sir 
Waiter Scott from 1810 to 1832, the yearof his death, and were the greater number of the Waverley 
Novels were written. 

Printing for ROBERT CADELL, Edinburgh; WHITTAKER and Co. London; and all the 
Booksellers in Great Britain and Ireiand. 


p of every respectable Bookseller in Town and Country. 








New Burlington-street. 


Ina few days, in 3 vols. post Svo. 
O N S T A N C E; 
Or, LIFE AS IT IS. 


Richard Bentiey, New Buriington-street, 
(Successor to Henry Colvurn.) 
DR. LARDNER’S CABINET CYCLOPZEDIA, 
In monthly volumes, smail 8vo. 6s. in cloth. 
On April t, forming Vol, 41 of the above, Vol. I. of . 
[ | ISTORY of the CHURCH, in 2 Vols. 
By the Rev. HENRY STEBBING, M.A, 
« Published March 1, 
Naval History of England, by R. Southey, 
LL.L. Vol. I. 
i Volumes in immediate preparation. 
Treatise on Astronomy, by Sir John Herschel, 
in 1 vol. 
History of Ireland, by Thos. Moore. Vol. I. 


London: Longman and Co,; and John Tayvior. 








NEW HISTORICAL SEA NOVEL, BY THE AUTHOR OF 
* CAVENDISH.’ 
On the 25th of March will be puvlished, in 3 vols. post 8vo. 
price 1/. tls. od. in boards, 
. “4s 
HE POR‘ ADMIRAL; 
A TALE OF THE WAR, 
“A chief on land—au outlaw ou the deen, 
‘To her he might be ventieness.”’— Byron, 
Printed for Cochrane and M‘Croue, 11, Waterloo-place. 
Published this day, the Sth edition, enlarged, of 
R. ARNOTT’S ELEMENTS of 
PHYSICS, or NATURAL PHILOSOPHY ; written for 
universal use, io plain or uou-techoicel language. 

Jol. 1. (price 21s.) has Treatises on Mechanics, Hydrostaties 
Cwith an account of the Floating Bed, lately contrived by Dr. 
Arwoit for the relief of the bed-ridden), Pacumatics, Acoustics, 
Animal Mechanics, Xc.; Vol, U1, Part 1 (price 10s, od.) on Heat, 
Light or Optics, &c.; and Vol, Hl, Part 2 (to be published in 
May, completing the work), on Electricity, Magnetism, and 
Astronomy, 

* A school-boy will read this work with as mach avidity as if 
it were a treatise on witchcraft or legerdemain.” Times — It is 
in “atoral Philosophy what Locke’s work is in Science of Mind.” 

ad. University Mag.—* That useful and exceilent work.” Sur 
J. Herschel. 

Lonion; Longman, Rees, Orme, Brows, Greer, & Longman, 
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